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* Thursday the Members of the new Transvaal Parlia- 

ment were sworn in. The ceremony, in accordance with 
Dutch tradition, took place on the balcony of the Government 
offices where Mr. Kruger used to assume office in view of the 
people. In his speech Lord Selborne said that the Govern- 
ment were resolved that the employment of Chinese in the 
mines should cease “ at the earliest possible moment.” Very 
few indentures expire before August; but the Government 
will then “take no steps to prevent repatriation” unless “an 
effective substitute” for Chinese labour has not already been 
provided. In any case, the Government will have time to 
consider the matter when Parliament reassembles in June, 
and in the meantime they desire to make no further state- 
ment. General Beyers was elected Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly on a strictly party vote. His speech of thanks was 
thoroughly loyal and fair-minded, and General Beyers, who 
has sometimes dealt in terms of racial animosity, evidently 
desires to follow the lead of General Botha. At the afternoon 
sitting the Asiatic Bill, which was recently vetoed by the 
Crown when passed as an Ordinance, was introduced, and was 
hurriedly passed through all its stages. It was then sent to 
the Legislative Council, which refused the request to accept it 
on the spot. It is to be noted that virtually all sections in the 
Legislative Assembly united in passing a measure which was 
vetoed at home because it did violence to our sense of 
responsibility for our Indian subjects. We cannot pretend to 
view this disregard of the interests of Indians without con- 
cern. Even if the Legislative Council maintains its right of 
independent judgment, a Constitutional struggle between the 
two Houses will not be a very happy beginning to the new 
era in the Transvaal. 
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M. Stolypin’s anxiously awaited declaration of policy was 
made before the Duma on Tuesday, and will be hailed with 
satisfaction by all the well-wishers of Russia. The legislative 
programme which he announced is far-reaching, and justifies 
his significant statement that “ Russia must be transformed 
into a Constitutional State.” To begin with, all so-called 
exceptional laws are to be essentially modified, and “ adminis- 
trative exile” is to be abolished altogether,—an epoch-marking 
reform. Again, while the supremacy of the Orthodox Church 
is explicitly laid down, M. Stolypin declares that such 
paramountcy must not violate the rights of other religions. 
After indicating various reforms in the Zemstvo system, the 
Prime Minister stated that henceforth Justices of the Peace 
would be elected by the local population. Other extensive 
judicial reforms are also promised. M. Stolypin further 
announced that education was to be made free and, i 
primary schools, compulsory. He recognised that the Budget 








claimed the Duma’s immediate attention, and stated that to 
meet the demands created by recent and impending changes 
it was proposed to levy an Income-tax. The debate which 
followed the Prime Minister's statement was chiefly taken 
up by violent mutual recriminations between the extremists, 
but the Constitutional Democrats and the Left bloc passed 
the Order of the Day by an overwhelming majority. It is 
noticed that, though M. Stolypin’s statement was listened to 
in silence by the Opposition, they applauded his reply at the 
close of the debate, an omen which goes far to justify the 
verdict of the Times correspondent: “It has been a good day 
for the Duma and a good day for the Government.” 


On Wednesday the financial statement of the Government 
of India was presented by Mr. E. N. Baker, the Finance 
Member of the Governor-General’s Council. The financial 
year 1906-7 shows a surplus of £1,526,100, as against the 
estimated £874,100. The improvement is due chiefly to 
increased revenue from opium, irrigation, and the Mint, and 
toa reduction in expenditure. From the surplus the sums 
accruing to the provincial Governments under their standing 
agreements with the Government of India must be deducted. 
The net improvement in the position of the Government of 
India then stands at £452,000. At the beginning of the year 
the agricultural prospects were unfavourable, but the harvests 
had been good over nearly the whole of India except in some 
Eastern districts. The Budget for 1907-8 provides for the 
of the Salt-tax from the rate of one and a half 
rupees per maund in India and one rupee in Burmah to a 
uniform rate of one rupee. The cost of this remission is 
estimated at £1,266,700. Postal rates are to be reduced at an 
estimated cost to the Exchequer of £146,600 a year, but as 
the reduction will not come into force till October, 1907, the 
estimated cost in the new Budget is only £73,300. The total 
estimated revenue is £75,012,800, and the total estimated 
expenditure £74,238,100, leaving a surplus of £774,700, 


alteration 


Mr. Baker in explaining the figures said, with regard to 
the reduction of opium 1907-8 (the number of 
chests sold at the Calcutta monthly sales is to be reduced 
from four thousand hundred to four thousand after 
July), that it had been undertaken as proof that the Govern- 
ment received the Chinese proposals sympathetically. It was 
impossible to foresee the outcome, for the difficulties of the 
policy of renunciation professed by China were enormous, and 
The extinction of the Indian opium 
been brougit a stir; ge nearer. The loss 
; but it could be 
aang without dislocation of the Gnane es if the transition were 
spread over a suitable number of years. All that need be 
feared was an absorption for a few years of the means of 
affording further relief to the taxpayer. The remission of 
taxation during the five years beginning 1903 exceeded the 
present amount of the opium revenue by more than 20 per 
cent. Turning to Army expenditure, Mr. Baker denied the 
statement that Lord Kitchener's the 
Exchequer with an additional charge of £2,000,000 a year. 
The additional liability was about £1,2 The 
artillery had been practically rearmed and progress made 
towards reorganising the personnel, the necessary reserves of 
ammunition were being provided, and it was hoped that the 
ordnance factories would soon be able to produce guns, rifles, 
and other war matériel. In many other ways the Army had 
been reorganised and re-equipped. 
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perhaps insuperable. 
revenue had, wegunatay sh 


schemes burdened 


250,000 a year. 


The “grafters” of San Francisco have confessed to a 
shocking system of corruption which surpasses even the 
revelations already made. The members of the Board of 
Supervisors have all admitted having accepted large bribes 
from trading companies. The United Railroads Company, 
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which owns almost all the street-lines in San Francisco, paid 
£8,000 to each supervisor, and £80,000 to Mayor Schmitz and 
“ Boss” Ruef, for the privilege of substituting the overhead 
trolley system for cable-lines after the earthquake. A 
telephone company paid ten supervisors £1,000 each; another 
telephone company paid ten supervisors £700 each, seven 
supervisors £1,200 each, and Schmitz and Ruef about £30,000. 
The Prize Fight Trust paid the supervisors £100 each, and 
Schmitz and Ruef £2,000. So the list goes on. An attempt 
is being made to prosecute the bribers as well as the bribed. 
The grand jury have returned indictments against “ Boss” 
Ruef, who is under arrest at his hotel, on sixty-five 
counts. The New York correspondent of the Zimes says 
that the Federal Government practically sent Mr. Heney to 
San Francisco to organise the prosecution. In other words, 
the investigations of corruption have been directly aided by 
Mr. Roosevelt himself. This has been long known to some 
people, but they kept the secret. 


Sir Joseph Ward, the Premier of New Zealand, who has 
arrived in England to attend the Colonial Conference, has 
expressed his views in a very frank and satisfactory manner 
on the relations of the Mother-country and the Colonies. 
In a conversation with a Reuter’s representative, Sir Joseph 
Ward stated that the two questions in which New Zealand 
was specially interested were the strengthening of the Navy 
and the establishment of an Imperial Council. By the 
creation of such a Council they believed that trade relation- 
ships would the standpoint of the 
necessities of the old us well as the requirements of the new 
countries. Without entering into the New Hebrides question, 
he stated his opinion that the Colonies had a right in all 
their be heard 
before a decision was reached. Once given a hearing, they 


be considered from 


matters where interests were concerned to 
had sufficient confidence in all parties at home to feel sure 
that the decision would not be arrived at without careful and 
impartial consideration. In regard to Japan’s position in the 
Pacific and the importation of coloured races into the 
Colonies, he preferred to leave the matter until the Confer- 
ence met. But he recognised that recent developments had 
a very material bearing on the requirements of England 
herself, and that her position had to be considered as well as 
that of the Colonies. 


On Tuesday Mr. Balfour, accompanied by Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Walter Long, received a deputation of Irish Unionists, 
introduced by the Duke of Abercorn, who declared that the 
very prospect of Devolution had disturbed all the business 
people in Ireland, and that the object of the deputation was 
to put the case of the industrial, landowning, and commer- 
cial classes. Mr. Thomas Sinclair, the well-known Belfast 
Liberal Unionist, remarks must be with 
special attention, since they cannot possibly be minimised 
as the words of a fanatical Orangeman or a bigoted Tory, 
feel with truth—that 
there was no weakening in Ulster on the Home-rule question. 


whose received 


insisted—and, we certain, absolute 
“They were determined not to have Home-rule, or any instal- 
ment of Home-rule, or any Devolution whatever.” They were 
What Ireland 
wanted was to have rest in which to work out the effect of the 
“Tf that 


were done, and Ireland could get rest, she would yet become a 


subordinating every question to that question. 
beneficent remedial legislation of the last few years. 


contented country.” 


Mr. Balfour made an excellent speech in reply, with the 
spirit of which we are in entire sympathy. We cannot, how- 
ever, help being amazed at one portion of it. He declared that 
bulk of the leaders and of the rank-and-file of the 
Home-rule and believed in 
this statement is very much 


the creat 
Liberal Party were pledged to 
Home-rule. 


exaggerated ; 


In our opinion, 
but admitting it to be the true view, 
an extraordinary comment it is on Mr. Balfour's handling 
Believing that the peril of the 
aus the chief 


what 


of the Fiscal controversy. 
Union was so great and so immediate, he yet. 
and leader of the Unionist Party, allowed Mr. Chamber- 
lain and his followers to run the terrible risks involved in 
forcing on the Unionist Party the issue of Free-trade or 
Protection! Surely, in the circumstances, Mr. Balfour should 
have said to Mr. Chamberlain :—‘ As long as the danger to 
the Union is so great, I, as leader of the Unionist Party, will 
allow no question which will endanger the unity of the party 


SD 
to be placed before the country. Any one who disregards my 
opinion on this point I must treat as an enemy of the party,’ 
If Mr. Balfour had taken up this attitude in 1903, it might 
have caused a certain amount of grumbling and dissatisfaction 
amongst the Tariff Reformers, but that he would have been 
successful we do not doubt. As it was, Mr. Balfour gave My. 
Chamberlain a free hand, and allowed him by his Protectionist 
propaganda to shatter the fabric of the Unionist Party. 








The Duke of Devonshire on Tuesday, presiding at the 
annual meeting of the Unionist Free-Trade Club, spoke with 
his usual wisdom and force. The Club, he said, was concerned 
with two great issues, the Union and Free-trade. As to the 
Union, he had no doubt that all Unionists, whatever their 
opinions on other questions might be, would unite to resist 
any proposal which, directly or indirectly, either at present or 
in the future, threatened the Legislative Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. As to Free-trade, the first attack had 
been successfully repulsed, and he did not think they could 
expect to hear, during the existence of the present Parlia- 
ment, very much about the question of Free-trade and Pro. 
tection. With regard to Mr. Balfour's opinion, he did not 
think it was so obscure as some people believed. There was 
something almost pathetic in the complaint which the leader 
of the party was forced to make the other day, that he was 
expected to give fresh explanations of his views every fort- 
It was not Mr. Balfour's Free-trade opponents who 
The demands came from those who 
professed to be his devoted and loyal supporters. It js 
evident from the general tone of the Duke’s speech that he 
agrees with us in thinking that even if Mr. Balfour's position 


night. 
made those demands. 


is unsatisfactory to Free-traders, it must be infinitely more 
unsatisfactory to the Tariff Reformers. may 
have done the Free-trade cause considerable harm, he is in a 
fair way to ruin that of the Protectionists. 


Though he 


For this reason, 
Mr. Balfour at the present time, and while he remains in bis 
present mood, must command the tolerance and sympathy, 
and even toaconsiderable extent the co-operation, of Unionist 
Free-traders. 





The Duke of Devonshire, after saying some excellent things 
in regard to the Colonial Conference, and expressing, what we 
feel certain he was right in expressing, bis confidence that the 
Premiers of the Colonies would know very well how to take 
care of themselves, and would not fall into the error of taking 
sides in our party controversies, used words with which we 
desire to associate ourselves in the most complete and also- 
lute manner. “ There never was a time,” he declared, “ when 
the existence of a strong Unionist and Constitutional Party 
was more necessary, and he deeply deplored the increasing 
recklessness and anarchy which at present prevailed in the 
ranks of the Unionist Party. If ever there was a state of 
things which required an authoritative and stern interference 
from the leader of the party, that state of things had arisen.” 
The course of the Unionist Free-traders was, however, clear. 
They were told that by resisting Home-rule they would be 
risking a return to Protection. “They must take the risk, in 
the belief that they could best serve their country by following 
the dictates of their political conscience, without regarding too 
closely, or attempting to forecast too minutely, the possible 
consequences at some future time of the action that they 


might take.” 


We 


ment. 


agree entirely with the Duke of Devonshire’s state- 
And not merely because we feel ourselves pledged, 
as we most certainly do, to defend the Union equally with 
Free-trade. If the Union were to be dissolved, so heavy 
a blow would be dealt to the Empire that even Free-trade 
would it. But even if thought of 
Free-trade than of the Union, do we 
should still hold the policy which we have urged in these 
Tuesday, to 
to 


electors—as 


not save we more 


which we not, 
columns, and which the Duke maintained on 
If 


permanently associated in the minds of 


Free-trade were become 
the 


unhappily the leaders of the Liberal Party seem bent on 


be the only sound one. 


associating it—with policies so unsound and so dangerous as 
Home-rule and Socialism, it would be doomed to irretrievable 
ruin. In other words, if men came to feel that they could 
not be Free-traders without also being Home-rulers and 
Socialists, great numbers would be sure to abandon Free-trade. 








It is the duty of Unionist Free-traders to show the nation that 
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ar a pctemen 
itis possible to be loyal Free-traders as well as loyal Unionists | a very strong Home-rule speech from the Lord Chancellor. He 


and anti-Socialists. That we, and those who feel with us, will 
be able to prove this we have not a doubt. It is not we, or 

the cause of Free-trade, but the Liberal Party, which will 
suffer from the refusal of its leaders to make sacrifices in 

their party programme for the maintenance of Free-trade. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Sinclair intro- 
duced a Bill to encourage the formation of small agricultural 
holdings in Scotland. The Bill is founded on the Crofters 
Act of 1886, and the Congested Districts Act of 1897. It is 
now proposed to take compulsory powers which this previous 
legislation does not give, and to make it apply throughout 
Scotland. Tenants to be benefited are those having holdings 
for which £50 a year or under is paid, or holdings not 
exceeding fifty acres in extent. Fair rents are to be fixed by 
the Land Commission. A sum of £65,000 a year would be 
yoted for the purposes of the Bill,—that is, for equipping 
small holdings on farms compulsorily divided under the Act. 
Mr. Balfour was at his best in his opposition to this mis- 
chievous and unnecessary measure. No doubt it was an easy 
task to tear in pieces so wanton and ill-considered a scheme 
for creating the very worst possible system of land tenure 





which human perversity has devised—that is, dual ownership— 
but at any rate the task was performed to perfection and with 
a gusto which it is pleasant to note. 


Mr. Balfour's speech from the first word to the last 
breathed the spirit of Free-trade, or, as the exact economists 
would say, of the principle of free exchange. The following 


passage deserves special notice. ‘“ For my own part,” said 
Mr. Balfour, “IT am one of those who have always said that 
the abolition of the Corn-laws was a necessarily inevitable, | 
and, with some qualifications, a beneficial, change in our 
system.” That «abolition was intended to stimulate the 
growth of our manufacturing population, “which I personally 
view without dismay and without regret, because I recognise 
that it is the only possible mode by which the population of 


this country can increase or meet the great Imperial needs 
with which we have to deal.” We must not talk as if the 
diminution of the rural population was an unexpected effect 
of Free-trade. It was a known and foreseen effect. “ Our 
task now is not to try to turn back the inevitable current, but 
to see that in its progress it does as little damage as possible 
to the whole social fabric.” We agree with this as far as it 
goes, though we think it should also be the task of Parliament 
to abolish whatever influences are accidentally and artificially 
making it easier to live in the town than in the country. 
Chief amony these influences is to be reckoned our unfair 
system of rural taxation, under which we single out the 
industry of agriculture and expose it to fiscal burdens greater 
than those which are borne by any other trade. 


The sitting of the House of Commons which began on 
Wednesday afternoon lasted continuously for nearly twenty- 
seven hours. The obstruction which led to an all-night 
sitting grew out of a change in the order of business which 
involved the taking of the third reading of the Consolidated 
Fund Bill on the same night as the Army Annual Bill. 
The Government Whip declared this change had been made | 
to oblige the Opposition, while the Opposition in turn 
denounced it as a flagrant breach of faith. The episode, which 
appears to have originated in a misunderstanding, and might 
have been avoided by more tactful handling, degenerated into 
a protracted, acrimonious, and futile wrangle, and exhibited 
the House in anything but a favourable light. Just before 
the adjournment the Premier made the welcome announce- 
ment that the Government were opposed to the Channel 
Tunnel project. Even if the military dangers could be 


guarded against, the making of a tunnel would create a feeling 
of insecurity and unrest which might lead to demands for 
increased naval and military expenditure, and prejudice our 
political and commercial interests. The announcement, which 
was also made in the Lords by Lord Crewe in reply to a 
question from Lord Rosebery, was received with general 
approval, Mr. Balfour expressing the great satisfaction with 
which the Premier's declaration had been heard by the 
Opposition. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Denbigh raised 
a debate on the Home-rule question which was remarkable for 





declared himself to be, like the Prime Minister, a Home-ruler 
sans phrase. But it was said, with perfect truth, that there 
were members of the Administration who during the Election 
intimated that the policy of Home-ruleé was not a policy which 
ought to be dealt with in the present Parliament. That, how- 
ever, was the full extent to which Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Asquith, and Mr. Haldane went. They did not repudiate the 
policy of Mr. Gladstone. The only Home-rule, said the Lord 
Chancellor, that he recognised was Home-rule in a subordinate 
Parliament. As to the Government's proposals leading up 
to Home-rule, it was his opinion that it was impossible to 
touch Irish government without taking a step towards Home- 
rule. All roads led to Home-rule. Home-rule was as certain 
to come as to-morrow’s sun to rise. He based this view on 
the instinctive love of freedom and self-government in this 
country. The Lord Chancellor went on to say that just as 
self-government reconciled Canada, so it would reconcile 
Ireland, and, as he believed, it would reconcile the 
Transvaal. 


We have not space here to restate the arguments against 
Home-rule, though, in our opinion, the experience of the last 
twenty years has immensely increased their strength and 
validity. We must, however, protest against the entirely 
misleading analogy from the Colonies used by Lord Loreburn. 
There could not be a better example of the falsity of the 
argument which proves too much. Apparently he holds that 
Home-rule can be applied as a panacea to every discontented 
portion of a country. Would he apply it in the case of the 
North-Eastern section of Ireland if that section asked for 
Home-rule for itself, as it most certainly would the moment 
Irish Home-rule was granted? The Nationalists have, of 
course, always declared that they do not recognise the claim 
of Belfast and the surrounding districts to separate them- 
selves from the rest of Ireland. 


Surely there must be an irreducible political unit, or else 
the fissiparous tendency which the Lord Chancellor seeks to 
encourage would tear every nation to pieces. The United 
Kingdom has become a unit, and woe to her if her unity be 
destroyed. It must never be forgotten that States cannot 
stand still, and that they must either progress towards a closer 
union and incorporation, as we see is happening in the United 
States of America, or else they must tread the path of 
complete separation, as has happened in the case of Norway 
and Sweden. If we start a movement in the direction of 
disunion and disintegration, that complete separation, openly 
desired, and indeed demanded, by the Nationalists, must 
come. If, on the other hand, we press on with the work of 
union begun in 1800, we shall ultimately reach a form of 
incorporation which will make the separation of Britain and 
Ireland no more desired or desirable than, say, the separation 
of the Highlands from the Lowlands, 


The Daily Mail of Wednesday, under the heading “ Oxford's 
Necessity,” calls attention to the financial needs of the 
University, and indirectly to a scheme for raising a quarter of 
a million of money for the discharge of its more pressing duties. 
With this work before her, Oxford is to be congratulated most 
heartily on having obtained as her head a man so active and 
so full of resource, and also one enjoying so large a share of 
public confidence, as Lord Curzon. We feel sure that when he 
turns his attention to the practical work of raising the 
sum required, he will be able to tap sources of financial 
energy which up till now have not been brought under 
contribution. The proposal mentioned by the Daily Mail 
is to devote £100,000 to the needs of science, £50,000 to 
additional buildings, £50,000 to the Bodleian, and £50,000 
to the teaching of modern languages and history. We 
wish all possible success to the effort to raise the money. 
If care is taken to bring the appeal under the notice of every 
man now living who, whether he took his degree or not, or 


| kept his hame on the books, passed some period of his youth 


at Oxford, its success will be assured. If every man in such a 
position could be induced to give on an average £10 a year for 
five years, the money would be found several times over. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Jan. 17th. 
Consols (23) were on Friday 85}—on Friday week 84], 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
dian 
LORD SALISBURY AND TARIFF REFORM. 

VHE letter from Lord Salisbury published in the 
Times of March 15th in regard to the action and 
policy of the Tariff Reform League has caused a good 
deal of debate during the past week. Lord Salisbury 
declares himself not prepared to reject certain changes in 
our fiscal policy. In the first place, the country should 
not forbid itself the resource of retaliating against unfair 
commercial treatment. Next, he approves Mr. Balfour's 
declaration that just as the Colonies are prepared to give 
us a preference upon their existing tarifis, so we may 
reasonably inquire whether we cannot give them a prefer- 
ence upon our existing tariff. Further, if for revenue 
purposes we think it necessary to extend the category of 
dutiable articles, we should attempt to apply the principle 
of preference to the new duties as to the present duties. 
But if we have to broaden our basis of taxation, “ the 
necessary food of the people should be the last thing made 
the subject of any such burden,” for it is on precisely the 
same footing as raw material. “ Both are essential, and 
without them the people cannot live.” Lord Salisbury 
goes on to note a further difficulty in the way of the 
taxation of food. In the Fiscal controversy such taxation 
has not been recommended for revenue purposes, but in 
order to some extent to help the farmer, and still more 
in order to consolidate the Empire, “both admirable 
objects to be diligently sought, but certainly not at the 
expense of the very poor.” The labourer will ask with 
unanswerable force: ‘“* Why should the farmer or the 
Empire be made specially a charge upon me?” Again, a 
tax on food is open to the objection of the inequality of 
its incidence in the Colonies. It will help the Colonial 
producer of food, but not the Colonial producer of lumber. 
It will give a certain advantage to Canada, but it will do 

nothing for South Africa. 

Lord Salisbury next turns to the problem of constructive 
policy, and endeavours to find some means of securing a pre- 
ference by taking off burdens rather than by imposing new 
ones. Why should not Colonial and Indian merchants be 
relieved of the burden of paying some half-a-million a year 
for using our ports? Again, Colonial income paid in this 
country is burdened by a double Income-tax, an Income-tax 
in the Colony and an Income-tax here. Here is another 
opportunity for relief. When the Income-tax is lowered, 
the present rate of duty might be retained for income 
arising in foreign countries, and reduced for income arising 
within the Empire. Lord Salisbury adds, in regard to his 
suggestions: “ [t will be observed that, unlike the taxation 
of food, they all involve, not the imposition, but the removal 
of acharge.” He goes on to suggest that the farmer should 
look for relief, not towards the imposition of special burdens, 
but towards their removal,—that is, towards a lightening of 
the rates which at present press so heavily upon agriculture. 

Though we are in general sympathy with the spirit of 
Lord Salisbury’s letter, which is esse@tially moderate and 
conservative, we are afraid that his proposals are not very 
practicable, and that an attempt to carry them out might 
only prove a disappointment. We must never forget that 
nothing is more essential to the welfare of the Empire than 
that the United Kingdom, as its centre, or “ power-house,” 
as Mr. Kipling has called it, should be strong and sound. 
But the strength and soundness of these islands is bound 
up with the principle of the free market,—the principle 
that, subject to duties for revenue, all men shall be free 
to sell their goods in this country without let or hindrance, 
and without any inquisitorial demands for certificates of 
origin. Again, we must always remember that up to 1845 
we had a system of Colonial Preference which helped 
neither us nor the Colonies, and bred far more illwill than 
goodwill between us and the daughter-States. Preference, 
like all other attempts at interference with commerce, | 
was proved beyond a doubt to make for bad, not for good, 
trade. 

Before leaving the subject of Lord Salisbury’s letter we | 
may note the very stupid, if indeed not unfair, way in 
which he has been represented as ignoring the fact that 
we already tax food very largely, while denouncing the taxa- 
tion of food. Yet he was careful in his letter to use the 

phrase * the necessary food of the people,” meaning such 
things as corn, meat, bacon, and dairy produce. Though 








we do not wish to make arbitrary distinctions between 
necessaries and luxuries, for practical purposes such 
articles of consumption as sugar, beer, wines, and tobaceo 
must be on a different footing than the articles without 
which life cannot be sustained. ‘Though we fully 
sympathise with Lord Salisbury’s desire not to seem 
hostile to the attempt to find some form of preference 
for the Colonies, we are convinced that it would prove 
impossible to abandon the principle of taxation for revenue 
only, without doing damage to the nation and to the 
Empire. It is not because we love the foreigner more, 
or think that he should share every privilege with our own 
flesh and blood, that we do not want to put him at a dis. 
advantage. It is because we are convinced, both by reason 
and by experieuce, that we cannot place him ‘at. that 
disadvantage without doing ourselves what in any case 
would be a serious injury, and might easily develop 
into a vital one,—one, too, which would prove a source 
of loss, not of benefit, to the daughter-nations of the 
Empire. The Empire has grown up on the foundation of 
the free market, and if we destroy that foundation the 
Empire will also be destroyed. But though we feel 
obliged to make a protest against what we believe to 
be dangerous admissions on the part of Lord Salisbury, 





it must not be supposed that we desire to take up 
an absolutely non possumus attitude in regard to the 
specific points raised by him. By all means let them 
be discussed, for we are certain that such discussion 
can only have one result,—that is, to prove once again 
that things cannot be and not be at the same time, 
that you cannot interfere with trade without injuring 
it, and that you cannot limit exchanges without limiting 
wealth. Trade and commerce are only other names for 
exchange. When, then, we talk about the development of 
trade and commerce we mean the development and increase 
of exchanges. But such development and increase can 
never be obtained if the State, for non-commercial reasons, 
is constantly forbidding the banns in the case of this or 
that projected union between buyer and seller. 


Lord Salisbury’s letter is a good omen for that re-estab- 
lishment of the Unionist Party and cause on a Free-trade 
basis for which we have striven ever since the summer of 
1903, and for which we shall continue to strive. An even 
stronger indication that what we desire will eventually come 
about is to be found in what is going on in the Hexham 
by-election. There, as has happened in several other by- 
elections, the Unionist candidate, though a convinced Tariff 
Reformer and vice-president of a ‘Tariff Reform organisation, 
has found it necessary to tell the electors that for the present 
Tariff Reform is “ off the slate,” and that for this election, 
at any rate, they need not consider that votes given for 
him are votes given for Tariff Reform. In other words, 
he finds that he cannot win his battle without uniting the 
Unionist Party, and that he cannot unite it if he advocates 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of a Colonial preference through 
the taxation of food. Matters, then, stand thus. A large 
section of the Unionists when they are not face to face 
with the electors make fierce and uncompromising Tariff 
Reform speeches, like that recently made by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, and boldly advocate taxes on food and a 
general tariff. When, however, they come in contact with 





the realities of political life in a constituency, they find 
it absolutely essential to drop all such proposals. The 
‘Tariff Reform section of the Unionist Party are, in fact, 
developing two doctrines,—one, a Tariff Reform doctrine, 
for private consumption, and the second, a non-Tariff 
Reform doctrine, for use at elections. We are not con- 
cerned for the moment with the morality of such pro- 
ceedings; but they certainly show what we have always 
believed,—viz., the inherent weakness and unreality of 
the Tariff Reform cause. It is an artificial product of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s restlessness and want of economic 





understanding. It has no hold on the masses, and 
when the Unionist Party once more gets in touch 
with the people and obtains their confidence, it will 


be found that ‘Tariff Reform has died out, or at any rate 
withered into a mere pious opinion. ‘The admission, “ If 
you want to win an election you must not talk about 
‘Tariff Reform,” is the most damaging thing ever said 
in regard to the poiicy of Protection. Yet this is a 
working principle which is being adopted throughout the 
Unionist Party. A winning cause has not to be concealed 
in order to be tolerated. 
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1s A REACTION AGAINST PHILANTHROPY 


POSSIBLE ? 


HERE can be no reasonable doubt of the immense 
importance that the idea of philanthropy is attaining, 
not only in theology and in social arrangements, but even 
jn hard politics and the management of the Exchequer. 
In many classes, and those the most actively interested 
jn religious development, it would almost seem as if 
Christianity itself were melting down in a deliquescence 
of kindliness. ‘The very word “well-being” has altered 
its significance. The ancient Christian idea of poverty 
being in itself a grace, tending at, least to clean the soul of 
too much earthiness, has practically vanished from the 
Protestant Churches. The man who is charitable, or who 
joins heartily in the steady warfare now waging against 
poverty, is the man who is good,—that is for the moment 
the decision of modern opinion. He may sacrifice the 
nobler objects of life to a rushing chase of fortune, 
may even pursue business methods which have in them an 
appreciable taint of cruelty, but if he is “ benevolent, in the 
sense of readiness to make large charitable gifts, the world 
condones his action, or even regards him withadmiration. The 
protests from the Churches are rare and cautious, and even 
in extreme cases philanthropy is avowedly considered a 
set-off against self-seeking and recklessness about oppres- 
sion. This stream of feeling, which is acknowledged, and 
sometimes strongly defended, by teachers as well as students 
of Christianity, is deepened by that great stream of 
thought which is usually, perhaps unwisely, defined as 
“Socialism,” and which is deflecting the action not only 
of all political philosophers, but of the Governments of 
great States. The practical basis of Socialism is no doubt 
the hunger for equality, but the moral basis is philan- 
thropy, as expressed in the constantly repeated declaration 
of war against poverty. Philanthropy ought to have a 
wider significance; but for the moment its practical 
working meaning is that no one should be pained or 
crippled by the want of a certain quantity of money. No 
one, we think, will dispute these propositions, and the 
majority of publicists not only assume them to be perma- 
nently true, but believe that the volume of their 
effects will swell and swell until the condition of 
mankind, at least in Western Europe and America, is 
visibly revolutionised. ‘ Rich” and “ poor” may remain 
as descriptions of classes; but all will be comfortable, and 
all, except a minute residuum of ne’er-do-weels or incom- 
petents, contented. 

The doubt we are about to suggest will therefore 
be received by a minority of our readers with dis- 
favour, and by the majority with a sense of surprise 
such as is experienced when any one propounds a too 
daring paradox. Nevertheless, the doubt exists in many 
minds—some of them the minds of persons of great 
practical experience—and crops up pretty frequently in 
threats—which are considered almost immoral—that 
wealthy people will meet the new demand for legal 
charity by shutting off the voluntary charities of which 
they have hitherto made a practice. Philanthropy, it is 
alleged, is being pushed too far, so far that there is some 
danger of its interfering both with civilisation and with 
certain elementary principles of justice,—for instance, that 
aman has a right to the “ solitary and selfish” use of that 
which he himself creates. An actor’s wages, for example, 
are his. No increase of wealth is possible if the whole 
surplus of what is produced by intellectual toil—and 
the government of associated labour is _ intellectual 
toil of an exhausting order—is to be paid away to those 
who want, and even the payment of a great portion may 
seriously diminish the energy both of giver and receiver, 
which in the aggregate is the force that keeps the world 
in the groove of material progress. 

For this doubt there are at least some reasons of 
apparent validity. ‘The argument which is constantly 
pleaded by all Socialists, and is accepted silently by 
the more despotic philanthropists, that no limit can 
be fixed to the right of a community to deprive any 
class of its surplus beyond bare maintenance, is rejected 
not only by the selfish, but by many who think. It 
certainly was not a principle laid down by Christ, for 
He made of philanthropy a virtue, and involuntary 
virtues are unthinkable. They are not virtues unless 
the action they suggest is sauctioned by free will. The 








Socialist does not particularly care about virtues—is apt, 
indeed, to be very indignant at “ charity”—but even he 
is guilty of one defect in logic. The absolute right of 
the community may exist, though we do not think 
so, the community having, for example, no moral 
claim to establish slavery; but the right to tax up 
to twenty shillings in the pound all surplus money 
can only exist ‘on the condition that it is applied to 
the whole community alike, a reservation so patent that 
it is embodied in black and white in the Constitution 
of the United States. That application would, of course, 
be fatal to excessive direct taxation. The right of the 
community to take the whole surplus from every one may 
be perfectly clear—it would be admitted, for instance, in 
the case of famine or invasion—but special demands on a 
special class are precisely like special demands on an 
individual ; that is, unless justified by some plea like 
national safety, they may involve in reality pillage. 
Against such pillage those who are threatened feel that 
they have a right of self-defence, and the self-defence of 
those who are capable of guiding has very rarely in 
history been found futile. Since the foundation of 
history, indeed, the masses have had the power of 
strangling the classes with their bare hands, and have 
never yet found in themselves the force to constitute a 
permanent system of economic equality. Even the 
French were obliged to give up the effort as too great 
for human nature. 

Without, however, entering into the endless question 
of ultimate possibilities, it is certain that those who 
possess, and who are subjected to ever new demands, 
will at some point or other consider themselves unjustly 
treated, and instinctive selfishness will unite itself 
with deliberate conviction in a strong, it may be 
an almost immovable, resistance. In the countries 
which are governed by reason rather than emotion 
the form of this resistance will probably be the gradual 
adoption by opinion of a fixed limit to the claim of 
“charity,” whether perfectly voluntary or enforced by 
State penalties. What this limit should be or will be it is 
impossible to define, but there has always been a tendency 
in Christian society to fix it in a vague way at ten per 
cent.,—the “tithe” to which the great Churches in the 
early days of their organisation always pleaded a moral, 
if not also a legal, right. In other words, resistance 
to the absolute claim of philanthropy will begin when 
men find that their voluntary charities and legal 
charities taken together absorb a tenth of their earn- 
ings. The proportion may differ in every country, for 
in every country surplus has a different meaning; but 
that a fixed proportion will settle itself in the national 
mind we have little doubt, and when it has settled itself 
the necessary force to defend the conviction is almost 
certain to accrete to those who possess, and whose resisting- 
power is at present paralysed, or at least weakened, by the 
internal conviction of the conscience that the claim of the 
“ Have-nots ” must in the last resort be founded on the 
responsibility of every man to his Maker for his treatment 
of his neighbour. This is acknowledged in every Christian 
country as regards the security of life from hunger, but 
the stiff question remaining is the extent to which this 
claim can justly be pressed. There must be a limit if 
civilisation 1s to survive, for without accumulation it can 
neither be founded nor maintained. The Socialist’s 
answer that he can make a new civilisation, for 
that all force rests with the majority, if studied by 
the light of history, rests, we believe, on an illusion,— 
akin to one which should declare that a navy can conquer 
without an Admiral and without officers, a proposition to 
which the history of piracy gives a final reply. There 
never yet was a pirate fleet whose rules of internal 
discipline were not five times as severe as those of any 
armament kept up by a State. The desire of equality and 
the claim of abstract justice alike gave way before a 
necessity founded on laws obviously imposed by a higher 
Power ; aud that once acknowledged, the “claim” of the 
Socialist to divide the fruits of exertion equally disappears, 
and that of the philanthropist will be subjected by opinion 
to many and strong limitations. If the right of the com- 
munity to be happy is above all other rights, the right of 
the individual to exist depends on the question whether his 
happiness and the happiness of the community are con- 
sistent demands. 
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ITALY AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


fFXHE recent declarations of Baron von Aehrenthal in 

the Austrian Delegation, and of Signor Tittoni in 
the Italian Parliament, may fairly be regarded as a 
turning-point in the relations of the two countries which 
they represent. The successor of Count Goluchowski, 
while emphasising the continuity of Austro-Hungarian 
policy, has introduced a new spirit of conciliation, in 
which the influence of the mailed fist is no longer per- 
ceptible. The self-denying ordinance which the two 
statesmen have now definitely proclaimed before the world 
gains in impressiveness when we place their statements 
side by side. ‘We have declared,” says Baron von 
Achrenthal, “that we do not desire to step beyond the 
sphere prescribed by the Treaty of Berlin in any direction 
whatever, and therefore not in Albania either, and that we 
expect the same moderation from Italy.” This assurance, 
he adds, has been given. ‘The Italian Minister, after 
asserting that Italy is in entire accord with Austria- 
Hungary on the Macedonian and Albanian questions, 
declares the result of his discussions with Count Golu- 
chowski to have been that “if the maintenance of the 
status quo were no longer possible, Italy and Austria- 
Hungary should proceed jointly to a solution which 
should consist in the political autonomy of the Balkan 
Peninsula on the basis of the principle of nationality. 

' I therefore reject the advice to consent to a 
partition with Austria-Hungary.” Statements so precise 
and so firm in tone will doubtless afford keen disappoint- 
ment to the many unscrupulous fishers in troubled Balkan 
waters,—men whose advancement depends upon inter- 
national complications. But for that very reason the 
prospect of a really lasting entente between Austria- 
Hungary and Italy will give intense satisfaction to all 
responsible statesmen of South Europe, and not, indeed, 
to them alone. In view of this highly desirable result, a 
suitable moment seems to have arrived for the discussion 
of the relations of Austria-Hungary and Italy. 

This self-denying ordinance (as we have ventured to call 
it) is nothing else than a recognition of the balance of 
power on the Adriatic,—and in some ways a reversion to 
the mediaeval situation when Hungary and Venice each 
had her sphere of influence on the Dalmatian coast. 
It is the logical outcome of the new situation created by 


Italian unity (the sole alternative being war, involving | 


mutual bankruptey). The Turkish conquest of Hungary 
in the sixteenth century left Venice for three centuries 
without a rival on the Adriatic, and when the Republic 
fell in 1797, Austria stepped into her place, and after 
the short Illyrian interlude of the first Napoleon, 
ruled supreme from ‘Trieste to the Straits of Otranto. 
Indeed, the first fifty years of the nineteenth century 
were for all Italy a period of Austrian domina- 
tion. 
and all-powerful at the petty Courts of Parma and 
Modena, Austria controlled the Hapsburg Grand 
Dukes of Tuscany and pulled the strings of government 
(if government it can be called) at Naples and Rome. 
Thus from 1815 to 1848 the Metternich system was 
supreme throughout the entire peninsula. The great 
revolution of 1848-49 shook the Hapsburg dominions to 
their base, and from the chaos there emerged, in place of 
the old stagnant despotism of Francis and Metternich, the 
modified absolutism which found its chief exponent in 
Alexander Bach. Still true to the double-headed eagle in 
her escutcheon, Austria from 1849 to 1859 continued her 
schemes of expansion on a double front,—in Germany and 
Italy at the same time. This policy, based on the Con- | 
cordat and Ultramontane support, received its deathblow 
at Solferino in 1859; and during the next seven years, 
while vexed internally by Constitutional experiments, 
Austria devoted all her efforts to the struggle for mastery 
in Germany. In 1866 the dream of a “ seventy-million 
Empire” under Hapsburg overlordship was finally 
destroyed by Bismarck’s untiring energy, and at the same 


Firmly planted in Milan, Verona, and Venice, | 


a 
| sea. From 1797 to 1866 Italy had remained a negligible 
quantity on the Adriatic ; henceforth, however unpromising 
her internal situation might be, her wishes could no longer 
be simply disregarded. For fifteen years after Sadowa 
| Italy’s isolation was alarming, and the dangers from her 
Eastern neighbour were emphasised by the Ultramontane 
sympathies of the Viennese Court. Happily, financial 
necessities imposed upon both countries an attitude of 
sullen inaction. It was only the renewed prominence of 
the Eastern question, and the growing suspicion with 
which Austria-Hungary regarded Russia’s Balkan policy 
during the “seventies,” that outweighed the Hapsburg 
distaste for an alliance with the usurper of the Quiriaal - 
and the seale was probably turned by the strong Italian 
sympathies of the Magyars, then represented by the all- 
powerful Andrassy. Austria-Hungary needed assured 
peace upon her Western frontier that she might be 
free to pursue in the Balkans that policy of expansion 
which events had rendered impossible for her in Italy 
and Germany. The acceptance of a European mandate 
in Bosnia, by offending Russia, threw Austria- 
Hungary definitely into the hands of Germany, and 
the adhesion of Italy to this alliance became ‘tmnerely 
a matter of time, which the Tunis incident finally deter- 
mined. The fact that Italy failed to secure a share of 
the booty at the Congress of Berlin was probably due to 
the want of skill on the part of her Envoy, since neither 
Bismarck nor Disraeli seems to have been opposed to her 
occupation of Albania. In any case, her failure served to 
emphasise her isolation, and prepared public opinion in 
Italy for the Triple Alliance. What results would have 
ensued from an Italian occupation of Albania it would be 
unprofitable to discuss ; for with every year which elapsed 
since the Congress it became more evident that the 
neutrality of that province was the only safe solution to 
the problem. This bas now been publicly admitted by 
the Foreign Ministers of the two allied Powers, and the 
“three stages of Austrian advance ’—-Serajevo, Vallona, 
Salonica—can no longer figure in the repertory of the 
Servian Press. The future of Albania as a separate entity 
is thus assured, and since many observers regard her 
people as the most virile and capable of all the Balkan 
peoples, the time may not be far distant when her 
magnificent harbours will become the portals through 
which the culture and commerce of the West can 
permeate the Balkan Peninsula. Vallona, as an Austrian 
war-port, would dominate the whole coast of Italy from 
Taranto to Venice; or, in the hands of Italy, would 
supply her with a cork for the Adriatic bottle which 
would far more than compensate for her dearth of 
| east-coast harbours. Until the neutrality of this port 
had been secured, the interests of the two rivals ran 
counter to Albania’s emancipation from barbarism and 
anarchy. ‘These latest pronouncements will, it is to be 
hoped, form a prelude to reform in this, the most 
neglected province of European ‘Turkey. Nor can the 
Macedonian question supply material for a quarrel 
between Austria-Hungary and Italy if the former really 
has no intention of advancing beyond Novibazar; and 
from this step she is precluded by Baron von Aehrenthal’s 
disclaimer of all schemes of expansion. 








‘Turning from problems of the Nearer East, we find the 
most fruitful of difliculties between Austria- 
Hungary and Italy in the Irredentist movement (the 


source 


Italian counterpart of Pan-Slavism, Pan-Germanism, 
Jingoism, and other racial extravagances), which, 


strangely enough, reached its high-water mark at the 
very time when reasons of State dictated the ‘Triple 
Alliance. ‘The Irredentists, at the height of their pre- 
tensions, claimed Southern Tirol, ‘l'rieste, and the entire 
[strian and Dalmatian coasts, as belonging of right to the 
unified kingdom of Italy. But the nineteenth century has 
been marked on the Eastern Adriatic coast by a gradual 
ebb of the Italian population before the advancing tide 
of Slav Renaissance. Ragusa—Italianised, if not Italian, 
in the days of its independence—has now long been 





moment Venetia was transferred by Francis Joseph to the 
young kingdom of Italy. 

The results of Italian unity upon the situation in the 
Adriatic could not fail to be momentous. The days when 
it could be ruled as an Austrian or Venetian lake were 
over, and for the first time in history two Powers of the 
first rank in Europe faced each other across the narrow ' 


‘spoken by ninety-six per cent. of the population. 





a focus of Slav culture; Serbo-Croat has become the 
official language of Dalmatia, and even in 1890 was 
Only 
Zara and Fiume hold their own desperately against the 
inroads of Croatian and Magyar Chauvinism and the 
Drang nach Osten of German commerce. In the entire 
coast provinces, from the suburbs of Trieste to Cattaro, 
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there are now little more than a hundred and fifty 
thousand Italians. Thus even the wildest Irredentists 
have come to recognise the hopelessness of reclaiming 
provinces where the Italian element is in a minority of one 
in seven, and confine their aspirations to Trieste and its 
littoral, and to the Trentino (the Italian portion of Tirol). 
In the case of the former, sentiment rather than interest 
dictates the attitude of the Trieste population. Since 1382 
ihe city has formed part of the Hapsburg dominions, 
and owes whatever prosperity it has enjoyed in the 

st entirely to its position as outlet to the Austrian 
hinterland. Now that Austria is becoming a manufac- 
turing country, and forms the connecting link between 
the industries of Germany and the Mediterranean, Trieste 
js more necessary than ever to the Austrian Empire, 
and will reap an_ ever-increasing benefit from the 
connexion. The new harbour works which have been so 
much discussed in the Reichsrath prove the truth of 
both contentions. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
Venice sought to recover Trieste, as a means of checking 
Hapsburg development, and her success would have meant 
the commercial ruin of the city. In the same way, to-day 
the union of Trieste to Italy would mean her abdication 
in favour of Venice, whose commercial position is now 
strengthened by the opening of the Simplon Tunnel. So 
long as the two cities remain the feeders of Lombardy and 
Austria there is room for both as prosperous and pro- 
gressive sea-ports. ‘The inclusion of both within the same 
system must be fatal to one or the other (as the history of 
Venice from 1800 to 1866 clearly shows), and this time 
the victory would not rest with Trieste. The permanent 
danger to the peace of Europe involved in the exclusion 
of Austria from her only good sea-port is too obvious to 
require comment. Hence the Mun icipto of Trieste (whose 
telegram at the death of King Humbert caused such a 
sensation) may continue to demonstrate in favour of the 
King of Italy; but motives of self-preservation will 
restrain them from ever putting their theories into 
practice. 

The Irredentist claim to the Trentino rests on a much 
firmer basis, since the Italians of Tirol form a compact 
mass of three hundred and seventy thousand, and since, 
moreover, the racial boundary corresponds with the 
geographical and strategic frontier. But racial fanaticism 
accounts for most of the friction, and has been fanned 
among the Italian population by the activity of the 
Deutsches Schulverein and other instruments of Germanisa- 
tion. The impolitic attitude of the Austrian Government 
served to make matters worse, and the regrettable incidents 
of Innsbruck in 1903 contributed more than any external 
event towards loosening the Triple Alliance, and smoothed 
the way for M. Loubet’s visit to Rome. Happily, the 
Government of Vienna has shown far more consideration 
for the Italians of Austria in the last three years ; and its 
impending recognition of Italian University diplomas will 
go a long way to smooth their ruffled feelings, even if no 
University is founded at Trieste. Under the new Parlia- 
ment of universal suffrage German Chauvinism will never, 
it may be hoped, reach the same lengths as in the evil days 
of the Badeni Ministry. 

Twenty-five years ago Baron Sonnino wrote as follows : 


THE 








“The possession of 'l'rieste, under the existing conditions of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, is of the highest importance to it, 
and it would struggle to the death sooner than yield it up. 
Besides, it is the most favourably situated port for the entire 
Germanic trade. Its population is mixed, like that which adjoins 
our Eastern frontier. ‘lo reclaim Trieste as a right would be an 
exaggeration of the principle of nationality. .... . Trentino, on 
the contrary, is without contest Italian soil, and would complete 
our defensive system, without having for Austria the importance 
of Trieste. But our interests in the Trentino are too trifling, in 
comparison with those represented by a sincere friendship with 
Austria.” 

These words apply with equal force to the situation of 
to-day, aud the subsidence of Irredentist feeling in Italy 
which has been noticeable during the last three years 


suggests that their wisdom has at last impressed itself | 


upon public opinion. No two countries in the world stand 
to lose so much by war as Austria-Hungary and Italy. 
Each is still emerging from a financial situation bordering 
upon bankruptcy; each requires every effort to develop 
its nascent industries. While in Austria and Hungary 
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poverty of large masses of the people, the still unsolved 
problem of the temporal power, and the disasters of the 
Abyssinian Campaign are danger-signals which her states- 
men are too far-seeing to neglect. In an entente between 
Austria-Hungary and Italy lies the chief hope for the 
future of Southern Europe, and no country has a 
greater interest in its attainment than Great Britain, who 
is bound to them both by traditional ties of friendship 
and sympathy. 





JAPAN AS A COLONISING POWER. 
|. yp wey knowledge of Formosa is not so slight 


as when the celebrated Psalmanazar foisted his 
ingenious fictions on Englishmen, attributed to the 
Formosans a dialect of his own invention, and even 
impressed Dr. Johnson, who “would as soon have 
thought of contradicting him as a Bishop.” But even 
now, though tourists may visit Taihoku and travel on 
the railway to Hozan, accurate information is still to seek. 
As the railway only touches the fringe of the country, so 
does the tourist only touch the fringe of the difficult 
problems in colonisation with which Japan is dealing. 
One could hardly think of a more interesting and 
important question than the ability of Japan, the new 
“ world-Power,” to colonise successfully ; because, for good 
or ill, colonisation is a policy upon which she has set her 
heart. Lately we have read descriptions of Japanese 
administration in Korea which were not to her credit. We 
are not inclined to accept those aspersions without reserve, 
partly because Japan has not yet had time to declare 
herself truly in her work, and partly because Korea is so 
near to Japan. It is easier in many ways to govern a 
distant colony. Distance removes it from the taint of 
undesirable and casual elements of population which 
drift to a place near at hand, but shrink from the more 
formidable resolution necessary for transferring their 
fortunes to another part of the world. Anxious as we 
are to know what faculty the Japanese have for making 
subject-peoples prosperous and contented, we are com- 
pelled for the present to rule out the cases of Korea and 
Manchuria. But there is Formosa. ‘Twelve years ago, 
in April, 1895, Japan took over the island from the 
Chinese, and since then she has been feeling her way in 
one of the most difficult tasks of statecraft. What is the 
result? May not her achievements and failures in 
Formosa be taken as indications of what she will do 
elsewhere? Almost certainly they may. A book written 
by Mr. Takekoshi, a Member of the Japanese Diet, which 
has been translated into English by Mr. George Braith- 
waite, and published by Messrs. Longmans and Co. 
(10s. 6d. net), supplies just the kind of information that 
is wanted. It has almost the value of a Blue-book. 

If the whole art of colonisation could be summed up in 
one sentence, it would be in the saying we have so often 
used, that one must govern in the interests of the governed. 
Wherever colonisation has failed, it has failed because the 
colonies were governed partly or wholly in the interests of 
the governors. England lost her American colonies for 
that reason; for the same reason Spain has gradually been 
shorn of all her mighty possessions. For want of the 
administrative gift, Poland, Sweden, and Turkey have lost 
what they won by the sword. It is a good omen that on 
the first “page of his book Mr. Takekoshi recognises this 
fact. “It is obvious,” he says, “that nations cannot 
maintain their existence by military power alone.” He 
attributes the colonising gift in the highest degree to 
Great Britain, but says Britons “are hardly disposed to 
acknowledge that Japan has any colonising ability at all.” 
This is taxing us with rather too much disdain. Our 
opinion is simply in suspense ; and for ourselves, we can say 
that it inclines to a favourable judgment after reading 
Mr. Takekoshi’s book. In reviewing the colonial systems 
of the world Mr. Takekoshi does less than justice, to our 
thinking, to the French. But it appears that he wrote 
before the recent noticeable growth of prosperity in French 
| Indo-China. As to the Germans, it is singular that we 

can make up our minds least readily in the case of 
| this nation, which is credited with mere colonial ambition 
| than any other. All we can say with certainty is that 
Germans have a faculty for being absorbed in other 





alike the jealousies of rival nationalities would be a source | nations when they emigrate. Mr. Takekoshi explains 


of weakness in foreign complications, in Italy the grinding | the bad reports which have been circulated about Formosa 
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by the assertion that commercial adventurers who wished to 
exploit the country for their own benefit desired to keep 
other people out. Real progress did not begin till Viscount 
Kodama became Governor-General. The railway is now 
safe, and Mr. Takekoshi mentions the case of a girl of 
seventeen who was not afraid to travel alone from one 
end to the other. This is the best illustration, perhaps, 
of the solution of the brigand problem. So long as the 


Chinese occupied Formosa, government, as to some extent | 


in Morocco, was carried on only by permission of the 
brigands. The Japanese first tried to put down brigandage 
by force ; but they had to confess frankly that their regular 
soldiers were not a match for their opponents in bushcraft 
and mountaineering. Besides, innocent people were some- 
times punished, and outraged innocence actually added to 
the number of brigands. Then the authorities tried the 
smooth way. They offered to pardon all brigands who 
surrendered, and find work for them, or else grant them 
an annuity. The brigands, perhaps justly, feeling that 
the Governor-General was in earnest, and that sooner or 
later their occupation would be gone in any case, came in 
freely. There remained then only the intractable remnant 
to deal with, and by peculiar military exertions these bands 
were broken up or captured. Thus at last Formosa is rid 
of the curse of centuries. 

But this does not touch the problem of the savages. 
The island is roughly bisected from north to south by a 
range of mountains, and the eastern half, rich in timber 
and reputed rich in minerals, is in possession of the 
savages. Hitherto the authorities have adopted a policy 
of restraint ; they have temporarily solved the difficulty by 
leaving the savages alone. ‘These unconquered people, 
supposed by some, but probably without sufficient reason, 
to be untameable, are separated from the civilised part 
of the island by a frontier guarded by blockhouses. Any 
one who goes beyond this frontier takes his life in his 
hand, and some hundreds of people are killed by the 
savages every year. ‘The savages are becoming better and 
better disposed to the Japanese, discovering, no doubt, that 
they mean to be just and tolerant. But even so the 
matter is not easily left to time. Formosa is a poor 
colony which needs to lay all its resources under contribu- 
tion ; it is already enormously to its credit that it is paying 
its way, and has at least once refused a subsidy from the 
Home Government; but ambitious colonists cannot be 
expected to rest content with a bare balance when pros- 
perity is in sight. But how can the savages be made to 
yield their territory to civilisation except by war? And 
war in this case might mean something unpleasantly like | 
extermination. We hope that whatever plan the authori- 
ties adopt, it will not be that proposed by Mr. Takekoshi. 
He suggests achartered company. ‘l'his may be admissible 
where it is only a question of commercial pioneering, but | 
in a case where the great difficulty is admittedly the 
resistance of the natives, a chartered company would 
simply be an instrument deprived of all the checks which 
are at present saving the Governor-General, to his credit, 
from inhumanity. Mr. Takekoshi makes his proposal in 
all good faith. It is not less the duty of those who have 
had first-hand experience of chartered companies to say 
that in these circumstances the transference of power from 


a highly responsible body to a much less responsible body | 


The boldest and wisest stroke of Viscount Kodama, who 
is himself a soldier, has been to turn military rule into a 





| 





| they pay or not. 


would be a hideous mistake. | 
| 
| 
| 


civil administration. He has modified, if not ended, the 
old friction between the military and civil castes. He has 
invented a uniform for civilian officials, who are saluted 
by military officers. In a single sentence, Formosa may 
be described as a Crown colony governed by police. After 
many systems were tried, the civilised part of the island 
has been divided into twenty chos, or administrative areas, 
controlled by police who are no longer directly responsible 
to the army, but only to the Governor-General. It is an 
island of policemen. Viscount Kodama has also cleverly 
transformed the curious old system of ‘Chinese Elders,” 
by which, in a patriarchal and domestic way, the people are 
permeated by the influence of the Government. Such are 
the results of the Governor-General’s drastic sweeping 
away of the inefficient officials who did little or nothing, 
and simply regarded a term in Formosa as a disagreeable | 
means of attaining comfortable office in Japan. ‘The opium | 
trade has been made a Government monopoly, and Mr. | 








TS 
Takekoshi recommends that the trade in several other 
things should be monopolised. To support his argument 
he cites municipal trading in England, rather inaptly in 
some cases, as it seems to us. The greatest need of the 
island is agricultural development, and this is checked 
partly by the savage problem, and partly by the retention 
of Japanese capital at home, where a high rate of interest 
can be readily gained. The natives are not dealt with 
under Japanese law, but according to the ancient customs of 
Formosa. Mr. Takekoshi hopes for the speedy end of this 
anomalous code. Ancient customs are justifiable only 
when they consult native susceptibilities, but a Japanese 
Judge must inevitably be an indifferent dispenser of 
ancient customs with which he himself has become recently 
acquainted. The fact that in spite of this the natives are 
coming to recognise the value and impartiality of the 
Courts is perhaps as good a proof as any of what we take 
to be the substantial success of Japanese rule in Formosa, 





MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTS AND MUNICIPAL 
AUDITS. 

\ E cannot congratulate the Progressive minority in 

the London County Council upon their tactics on 
Tuesday. Sir Francis Mowatt’s speech was perfectly 
correct in form, but it did not dispose of the argument for 
a commercial audit of the trading concerns of the Council. 
He objected to Mr. Robinson’s motion on the ground that 
provision already exists for obtaining everything that the 
majority desire. But in that case where was the harm of 
Mr. Robinson’s proposal? It did but record the opinion 
of the Council that “the accounts of its trading under- 
takings should be subject to audit on commercial lines,” 
and instruct the Finance Committee to “consider and 
report as to the manner of giving effect to this resolu- 
tion.” If, therefore, the accounts of the trading under- 
takings of the Council are already audited on commercial 
lines, the Finance Committee will only have to report that 
Mr. Robinson's resolution was unnecessary. The audit it 
contemplates is already made. If, on the other hand, it 
turns out that the present audit is not a commercial audit, 
the Finance Committee will have to take steps to replace it 
by one of the right kind. Later speakers on the Pro- 
gressive side did not, indeed, attempt to conceal their dis- 
like of a commercial audit. Sir J. Macdougall thought the 
demand unreasonable, ‘as many of the matters which the 
Council had to deal with were matters of opinion.” 
But even on matters of opinion it may be useful 
to know the facts. The only interpretation that 
Sir J. Macdougall’s words seem to bear is that there 
is a difference of opinion in the Council on the 
question whether their commercial undertakings should be 
made to pay. But Mr. Robinson’s motion did not touch 
this point. It merely committed the Council to the not 
very extravagant doctrine that it is well to know whether 
When the Finance Committee has made 
provision for the commercial audit, and it has proved that 
one undertaking pays £10 per cent., and another £5 per 
cent., and a third nothing at all, the Council will still be 


| free to discontinue the undertakings that return a profit 


and to go on with those that bring in nothing. The only 
difference between the action of the last and of the present 
Council will be that the former did not know whether it 
was losing or gaining by its municipal trading, while the 
latter will, at all events, have the information that is 
wanted to make this point clear. However much the 
London County Council may wish to multiply unprofitable 
ventures, it will still be expedient that it should know how 
much it loses on each. Nor is there much weight in Sir 
J. W. Benn’s objection that to call in an outside auditor 
is an insult to the County Council. If the idea of insult 
is brought into the controversy, the blame would rather 
lie with those who seem to dread the particulars of the 
enterprises in which the Council is engaged being set out 
in full. Sir J. W. Benn’s statement that no other 
municipality has done the same thing has already 
been challenged in the Press, and in any case proves 
nothing as to the need of doing it in London. Other 
municipalities may prefer to remain in happy ignorance 
of their financial position. That is their own affair. 
Londoners may prove to have been unduly nervous as 
to their municipal balance-sheet, but the wish to know 
exactly how the profit-and-loss account under each head 
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stands is not in itself unreasonable. Possibly some other 
municipalities might do well to copy the example now for 
the first time set them. 

It is not quite obvious, indeed, why the Progressive 
minority on the Council should have been so sensitive on 
this head. In the recent contest a great deal was said 
about the excellence of their finance. They have embarked 
on various commercial undertakings, it is true, but their 
enterprise has been justified by results. When six, and 
even ten, per cent. has been gained for .the ratepayers 
by these very concerns, the most hidebound economist 
must admit that municipal trading has its bright side. 
Then why put any obstacles in the way of bringing these 
successes to the light? Ten per cent. has charms even for 
Municipal Reformers, and if it has been really earned we 
may expect to find them sitting as new and ardent disciples 
at the feet of the Progressive leaders. But in order to 
make this happy conversion possible the figures must be 
set out in their full significance, and this is just what a 
commercial audit will do. We shall see how much the 
judicious investment of municipal capital in trading under- 
takings has done to relieve the rates, and betake ourselves 
with renewed zeal to the search for additional ways in which 
the Council may make money. ‘The Progressive speakers 
on Tuesday seemed to forget that in order to attain this 
happy result there must be a large production of figures. 
If, for example, money is made in one concern and lost in 
another, it is very important that the ratepayers should know 
which concern has realised a profit and which has had to 
put up with a loss. The most convinced advocate of 
municipal trading may have an affection for the concern 
that pays. Or if he has risen above any such weakness, 
and learned to put the public good before the ratepayer’s 
pocket, he must not complain if the community at large 
fails to rise to this height of altruism, or if it at least 
insists upon knowing how much it is the poorer by its 
virtue. The audit to which the accounts of the London 
County Council are now subjected is perfectly accurate as 
far as it goes. It shows what money the municipality has 
spent, and whether it is authorised to spend it. But a 
balance-sheet may perfectly satisfy an investigation con- 
ducted on these lines, and yet leave the ratepayer entirely 
in the dark as to the results of the trading undertakings 
to which his representatives have committed him. The 
auditor is able to tell them that the finances of the Council 
have been honestly administered, that not a farthing has 
gone into any private pocket, that no outlay has been 
ordered which the Council is not legally justified in 
incurring. But when these conditions have all been 
certified, the ratepayer still ignorant whether the 
various trading undertakings in which the Council is 
engaged have meant profit or loss. Nor is it only the 
individual ratepayer who is left in uncertainty upon this 
point. The very men who have successfully recommended 
this policy to the Council may be in the same position. A 
legal correspondent of the Times tells of a case in which 
he was concerned not many years ago, which showed that 
what a certain local authority maintained, and honestly 
believed, to be a valuable trading property was really 
worthless. There was nothing in the accounts that 
disclosed this, and it was only when a commercial audit 
was applied to them that the fact became visible. It 
conceivable, at all events, that this may happen in the 
case Of some of the undertakings of the London County 
Council. If so, it is surely desirable that the truth should 
no longer be withheld from us. 

It is convenient that this question of audit should be 
kept quite separate from the further question whether 
municipalities should become traders. Let us suppose 
that, in the outcome, the audit which has now been 
directed shows that the London County Council is making 
money by some of its enterprises, and losing money on 
others, will it follow that the former should be persevered 
in, and the latter abandoned? Not necessarily. There may 
be good reasons why, in the interest of the community, the 
municipality should not interfere with private enterprise in 
order to keep down the rates. 
good reason why a municipality should supply the ratepayers 
with a particular article, even though it cannot do so ata 
profit. These are matters that must be decided in each 
particular instance, and decided on larger considerations 
than any auditor can supply. jut this has nothing 
to do with the question decided on Tuesday. An exact 


is 


is 


There may conceivably be | 
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knowledge of facts is equally necessary in either case. The 
ratepayer has a right to know the precise liabilities to 
which his representatives have committed him. When he 
is in possession of that knowledge, it will be time enough 
for him to consider whether he wishes the municipality to 
go on making money, or to supply this or that necessary 
at a price which forbids all thought of profit. On these 
questions Progressives and Municipal Reformers may take 
different sides. jut both ought to desire to have the 
figures of each undertaking submitted to them, and to 
have them presented in a form which shall make their 
general meaning clear. If the common-sense of the com- 
munity determines that the things which incur the largest 
loss should be those which are first abandoned, we shall 
see in it the natural consequence of a clear understanding 
of the financial situation. But even if the County Council 
determined to go on trading at a loss, it would still be 
well that it should do so with its eyes open. 








THE BOAT-RACE AND COMMON-SENSE. 
) ipead look at that immense crowd! What draws those 
e people so mightily to this boat-race? What? They 
have nothing to win by it: it is, mostly, not their ‘class’ that 
fights for the laurels. Yet their interest is supreme.” In 
some reflections on the Boat-Race of last Saturday, published 
in the Daily Express, Dr. Emil Reich tells us that when he 
was following the race in a steam launch those words were 
whispered to him by an old Cambridge “ blue.” We have often 
been told that Oxford and Cambridge and the public schools 
produce men of a fixed type—a good type on the whole, but 
limited, and, above all, inflexible—that would rather die than 
sin against its conventions. This seems to have been too sweep- 
ing a generalisation. For it appears now, on the word of Dr. 
Reich, that there is at least one old “ blue” who was capable 
of whispering the singular words we have quoted about a 
contest which is generally spoken of in the most circam- 
scribed, because specialised, language of all. Our curiosity is 
perhaps too great, but we should like to meet this exceptional 
We are inclined to act like the House of Commons 
and “Name!” Who he be talks in 
suppressed excitement of “ drawing mightily,” who interjects 
that rhetorical question “ What? ” (though the word would 
have served ull the rest of the tribe of only if they 
had failed to hear what Dr. Reich had said), and who beats 
the record by speaking for the first time in history of the 
“fighting for the laurels”? The unusual 
fact. The Boat-Race 
most notable demonstrations 
among not in it. 
Oxford and Cambridge men do not wear pieces of ribbon in 
their button-holes to proclaim their sympathies. They merely 
accept the beribboned London 
as a tribute to the importance of the contest which it is their 
business to provide. As for the four miles of bawling 
‘ty between Putney and Mortlake on the race-day, 
These 


sons are 


“blue.” 


shout ean who his 


“ blues” 


Boat-Race 


language 


as 
conceals 

the 

are 


nevertheless a 


paradoxically causes 


those who intimately concerned 


uproarious partisanship of 


hun 
a token of the absence of class-jealousy. 
and their 


they re 
people were not at Oxford or Cambridge, 
not there either, but they feel that the 


The Boat-Race is a democratic 


Boat-Race concerns 
them as much as anybody. 
institution. Oxford and Cambridge have 
the inexpert enthusiasm which only amuses them, yet in 
contesting the question of superiority between themselves 
they do happen to bring to London every year an example of 
how an ideal sporting event should be carried out, cleanly, 
squarely, without material prizes, without the oppressive 
influences of gate-money, and almost without the complement 


no associations with 


of these things, gambling. 

Yet, with the exception of the old Cambridge “ blue” 
whispered to Dr. Reich, Oxford and Cambridge do not talk 
of these things directly. They are not conscious that, being 
“to the rest of the Universities, roughly speaking, what the 
House of Lords is to the House of Commons,” they offer to 
London, to “the greatest community of commoners,” on the 


who 


| principle of x blesse oblige, this annual display of oarsman- 
ship If the lesson were not unconscious, it would be a 
terribly superior business, an 1 no doubt the enraged 


multitude for whose edification the crews so deliberately 


performed would tear the ribbons from their coats. 


As it 


the Boat-Race happily remains a common-sense 
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It is edifying because it is not arranged for 
edification. It is the normal complement of an established 
intellectual life. Physical and mental cultivation in every 
healthy body must be maintained in perfect equipoise; but 
there is always the danger that the equipoise will be upset by 
too hard a tugging this way or that. Honestly, we should say 
the class of “ blues” have a much higher percentage than any 
other class of men of those who have done their best to upset 
the equilibrium in their own favour. Dr. Reich’s view that 
the crews come to London to assure an attentive and anxious 
public that the national “ House of Lords” of the intellect 
can still produce men hale in body is not well informed. If 
this were the object of Oxford and Cambridge, we should 
counsel them to send a boat-load or two of poor scholars, in 
whose case anxiety for their physical well-being might be more 
justifiable. Dr. Reich inverts the whole matter, transposes 
cause and effect, when he says that he has always held that he 
who could explain why the ancient Greeks bestowed such 
rapturous enthusiasm upon their Olympian games would 
thereby alone shed a flood of light on Hellenic history. The 
games were not an original inspiration which were the fount 
of influence in all the other relations of Greek life. They 
were the natural expression of a people who cultivated bodily 
vigour for all purposes. They were strictly accidental. The 
Boat-Race also is accidental. 

It is sometimes said that the Boat-Race is declining in 
popularity. This is rather, as a writer in the Hvening Standard 
recently remarked, like saying that eating and drinking and 
falling in love and being born are declining in popularity. So 
long as competition is the means of progress, so long is the 
Boat-Race, democratic in effect but non-Socialistic in essence, 
bound to flourish. We have heard of a housemaid who mani- 
fested a furious resistance to the attempt of her friends to 
lure her from her allegiance to Cambridge. She had always 
“been Cambridge,” she said, and would remain Cambridge. 
That stands for the degree of partisanship aroused by the 
Race in the non-intimates of the Universities. It says all 
without resort to the rhapsodies of that mid-Victorian singer 
of athletic events who, as far us we remember, once wrote of a 
young woman : “ The colours of Cambridge gleam bright from 
her eyes.” What a distinguished contributor to Punch once 
said of his paper may be repeated of the Boat-Race. When some 
one remarked that Punch was “ not so good as it used to be,” 
he answered: “It never was.” <A great success is commonly 
supposed to be on the decline. Close observers do, however, 
think that a few years ago the Boat-Race suffered in import- 
ance. It is hard to explain why. Perhaps a long succession 
of victories by Oxford lessened the sense of keenness in the 
competition. Or perhaps it was discovered that in lean years 
the perfect model of oarsmanship (not that any oarsman ever 
is, was, or will be perfect) is not to be found in a University 
crew. In such years really first-rate rowing may be seen only 
in a Leander crew at Henley. But latterly that reason would 
not have held good, as the Cambridge crews have been nearly 
as strong as all the resources of England could make them. 
If the public learned to be disdainful, a little more know- 
ledge soon cured them. Much dealing in the technical 
terms of rowing has made them acquainted with the main 
principles of the art. They would not read with patience 
now a certain early Victorian story in which all the members 
of a crew “rowed fast and furiously, but none so fast as 
Stroke,” who, of course, was the hero. Their knowledge of 
training has also kept pace with the enlightenment of those 
who go through it. They do not expect the crews to eat raw 
beef and suck raw eggs for drink. Modern training is only a 
higher power of the normal. The idiotic belief that the way 
to improve bodily power was to stop all the forms of food to 
which the body was accustomed, and suddenly introduce a 
wholly artificial diet, is as dead as it deserves to be. It is 
as dead as the pugilists’ practice of eating gunpowder to give 
them explosive energy. Common-sense has triumphed. 

Rowing bas not yet become a labour through exaggeration 
Happily, its best practitioners enjoy it as 
This nice sense of 


affair. 


of its importance. 
a pastime, and wish to keep it as such. 
proportion, which has been preserved because oarsmen do not 
admit that kind of semi-professionalism which in so many sports 
masquerades us amateurism, is sometimes menaced at Henley 
Regatta. Americans train and practise with far more method 
than ourselves. 
(we speak as Englishmen) our stroke is better than theirs. 


Hitherto we have always beaten them because 
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But if they adopt our stroke, and bring to the practice 
of it all their thoroughness of bodily culture, who can 
doubt what the result will be sooner or later? The interest. 
ing question will then arise: Is it worth while? Is it 
worth while to turn a sport into a labour? Rowing is already 
allowed its full grant of time. The old-fashioned Heads of 
Houses at Oxford and Cambridge are accustomed to say that 
their Colleges go up and down in esteem according to their 
position on the river. Is it not related of a certain Tutor that 
he was shocked to discover that by mistake he had “ ploughed” 
in the entrance examination an accomplished wet-hob, on 
whom he was counting to revive the rowing fortunes of the 
College, and that thereupon, saving both the future of the 
College and its intellectual repute at one stroke, he telegraphed 
to the rejected wet-bob:—* Reconsidering your case. Can 
you telegraph the perfect of riarw?” According te that plan, 
the lusty rowing-men play the drunken helot for the good of 
their Colleges and University. 'To conceive them as Peers of 
the intellect rebutting the national anxiety for their health by 
an excursion into acts of physical prowess is startling enough 
to make the “ Cambridge” housemaid transfer her attachment 


to Oxford. 





MR. HOWELLS AND RELICS OF FEUDALISM. 
N R. HOWELLS’S latest book, “Certain Delightful 


p English Towns” (Harper and Brothers, 10s. 6d.), will 
be read with great interest both in the Old Country and 
the New, not for the sake of his descriptions of cities or 
of scenery, though both are excellent, but as a study of 
comparative manners and ways of life in England and 
America. Comparisons are not always tactful, though they 
are always interesting—we all instinctively compare—but 
Mr. Howells is one of those just and genial observers who 
can make comparisons without offence. A writer whose 
sympathies are sufficiently keen never needs to point his 
criticisms with disparagement. 

The first thing which strikes the English reader as he follows 
Mr. Howells upon his tour through the towns and cities of the 
West Country is the place which the American assigns to 
feudalism in the formation of English life and character. 
Perhaps we are too apt to forget the vitality which still exists 
in what we carelessly call “the relics of feudalism.” A visitor 
from «a new country, on the other hand, is likely to give them 
too great an importance. The amount of class deference to 
be found here is a surprise to the American visitor. The 
fact that the modern crowd sees no great objection to the 
luxurious seclusion of the landowner fills him with amaze- 
round the great towns he sees 
and hiding the 


ment. As he drives 
“woodlands calling themselves ‘ Private,’ 
way to stately mansions withdrawn from the common- 
ness of our course.” The sight of an English park is 
something wholly strange to him, something belonging to 
another time. “As for the deer, lying in herds, or posing 
statuesquely against the sky on some stretch of summit, 
they were as absolutely a part of it as if they had been in the 
peerage.” Inthe midst of such a park Mr. Howells finds an 
* Elizabethan mansion of gray stone (rained a fine greenish in 
the long succession of springs and falls).” A flag floated over 
it “to intimate that the family was at home, and invite the 
public to respect its privacy by keeping away from the grounds 
next about it.” You read of such things as these, he says, 
addressing his American friends, “all your life, till you 
imagine them things of actual experience; but when you 
come face to face with them you perceive that till then they have 
been as unreal as anything else in the romances where you fre- 
quented them.” Encountered in solid fact, they imply, he thinks, 
“the robust survival, in commercial and industrial times, of a 
feudal condition so wholly obsolete in its alien admirer’s 
experience that none of the imitations of it which he has seen 
at home suggest it more than by a picturesqueness almost as 
provisional as that of the theatre.” Love of seclusion, again, is 
evidently difficult even for a cultivated American to under- 
stand. Mr. Howells regards it as a survival, an instinct 
having no proper place in modern times, a belated witness to 
primeval selfishness. In England he is perpetually coming 
across it, for though never seen in the lower, it is by no means 
Picturesque 


witnesses to the sentiment appeal to him—* mansions” in 


confined to the highest or to the moneyed class. 


country towns “ peering over their high garden wall ”—but 
during the whole of his spring tour he never quite made out 
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why his friends had warned him not to travel on Bank 
Holidays, or why “trippers ” are “ mysteriously objected to in 
England.” ; 
He is a little oppressed by the sparseness of the cottages in 
country districts, and by what strikes him as the strange soli- 
tariness of this small country. Nevertheless, while visiting 
Sutton Court, in Somersetshire, he falls under the spell of 
an English country house, noting its architectural beauty 
with the fervent admiration of an American for everything 
that is old. Families who live in such houses regard it, he 
comments, as “the home of their race. We have no like 
terms in America,” he continues, “and our generations, which 
are each separately housed, can only guess at the feeling 
for the place of their the 
of such an English house must feel.” Yet he does understand 


succession which generations 





it, and understands, too, “the somewhat defiant tenderness 


with which the children of such a house must cherish the 
He 
diseussed the matter at length, he tells us, on his way home to 
* We tried again to 
yealise the sentiment which, as well as the law, keeps such 
I think we 
failed because we conceived of the fact too objectively, and 


system which keeps it inalienably their common home.” 
Bath with his travelling companion. 
places in England in the ordered descent. «. 
imagined conscious a thing that tradition has made part of 


English nature. ..... We fancied that 
class yielded to another without grudging and without grasp- 


in their order one 


ing, and that this, which fills England with picturesqueness 
and drama, was the secret of England. Inthe end we were 
not so sure. We were not sure even of our day's experienc vs 
it was like something we had read rather than lived; and 
in this final unreality, [ prefer to shirk the assertion of a 
different faith, which all 

Yes, Mr. Howells does hold a different ideal, and can put 
that ideal very well and knows how to imply it throughout his 
book. But he sees that hi 


must not be stated withou 


the same ] devoutly hold.” 


creed is somewhat illogical and 


many riders. ‘The easy theory,” 


we read, “about a man whom you find magnificently housed 


in the heart of eight thousand acres, themselves a 


very 


minor portion of his incalculable possessions, is that he is 
personally to blame for it. In your generous indignation you 
wish to have him out, and his pleasure-grounds divided up into 
small farms”; but where, he continues, is such indignation to 


end? “ We all, who have the least bit more than we need, ave 


in the same boat, and we cannot begin throwing one another 


What the people already 


water 


overboard, with a good conscience. 
] 


struggling for their lives in the have a right to do is 


another matter.” The great defence for the English system 
is, he admits, that it works well, though as the “ New 
Worldling ” looks at what Matthew Arnold ealled “ the 
strongholds of the barbarians” it seems to him that, for 


all the charm of antiquity and custom, they are still 
the living memorials to “the relentless greed of ages, 
fed strong with the prey of poverty and toil.” It is, 


that Mr. Howells is inclined 


to attribute what he is kind enough to consider our good 


however, to our “ feudalism’ 
manners. Below the cultivated class, he certainly implies 
better than American 
Again and again he praises the courtesy of the 


that our manners are those of our 


brothers. 


streets and trains,—the politeness with which information is | 


supplied to the traveller, the kindness shown by third-class 
passengers to one another, often in very irritating circum- 
stances, the almost invariable good temper and obligingness of 
railway officials. 


English 


He notices “ the kind looks which prevail in 
faces of the commoner sort,’ and remarked with 





Sympathy is to 


a large extent the direct outcome of experi- 
All the be denied that the 
Englishman who has reached middle age, and has, so to speak 
That is 


he is not appreciative of ideas with which he is not in funda 


ence. same, it cannot average 


come into his convictions, is apt to be stiff-minded. 


mental agreement, nor does he care to study them in detail. 
Can we, for instance, imagine a Tory Englishman holding to 
the Conservative faith as devoutly as Mr. Howells holds to the 
Democratic, writing of American democracy as sympathetically 
as Mr. Howells writes English feudalism ? 


of what he ealls 


Hardly, perhaps. Yet let us be as true to our own people as 
Mr. Howells is to his, and while taking off our hats to our 


receptive cousins across the water, let us not forget that the 


Englishman's failure to “imagine another” is but the worser 
side of his strength and his origin lity, a part of the necessity 
laid upon him by Providence always and everywhere to be 


himself, 


AN ACHIEVEMENT IN ORNITHOLOGY. 

VERY remarkable announcement has been made in 
4A. description of a book to be published shortly by 
Messrs. Hutchinson. The subject of the work is “ Extinct 
Birds,” and the author is Mr. Lionel Walter Rothschild, the 
Member of Parliament for the Aylesbury division of Bucking- 
hamshire, and, of se, well known as a naturalist and a 
If the epithet “ 


it is in this connexion, according to the accounts of the book, 


student of zoology. unique ” is often misused, 


appropriate enough. Not only has it cost an enormous sum 
to produce, but it could not have been produced at all without 
conditions and 


such antecedent of collecting 


likely to he 


opportunities 


material beforehand as are hardly 


repeats l; 


further, the book when published is to represent the highest 


achievements of paper-maker, printer, and bookbinder. Mr. 


Rothschild deseribes it as “an attempt to write in one volume 


a short account of those birds which have become extinct in 


historical times—that is, witbin the last six or seven hundred 


years; to which are added a few which are almost extinet. or 


which may be considered extinct.” Itis to be printed on “im- 


perishable” paper,—that is, the finest and most durable to be 
procured ; further, it is to contain a number of illustrations 
printed in colour, also on “imperishable” paper,—an item 
that suggests very large expense at once. Hitherto the diffi- 


the best 


will 


culty has been to find a “surface” which will permit 


results from colour-printing, and which, nevertheless, not 


in the long run destroy the paper. But a lavish outlay of 
money alone could not produce the kind of work which is 
described. Probably no living authority on ornitho! al 
matters could write exhaustively on the subject of birds which 
have become extinct in historical times, and certainly no satis- 
factory series of illustrations of eggs and skins and other 
could be made, without access to the 


specimens frequent 


wonderful Tring collections. Few books can have needed for 
their production so extreme a combination of talent, fortune, 
the delight in the 
science. 
The 


siderations, one of which, perhaps as difficult as it is fasci- 


and research of collector and man of 


publication of such a work suggests con- 


some 


nating, is the tininess of the era comprised in the phrase 


“ historical times,” and the smallness of the number of birds 
which have become extinct in it, when compared with the 


whole number of known and half-known forms and species. 
Six or seven hundred years cannot, of course, be regarded 


la small period in the history of the fauna of any individual 


amusement while staying at a hotel how “the servant 
thanked the served for being served, and the served thanked 
the servant for serving,” while both, he suspected, felt some 


kind of dim pity for any man who was not over or under 
another. 

As to the cultivated, he 
manners of the English are better in being simpler. 


“The 
They 
I should say that as life 
passed with him the American limbered and the Englishman 
stiffened, and that the first gained and the last lost in the 
power to imagine another which they both perhaps equally 


the manners of says :- 


are not better in being suppler. 


possessed in their shy nonage, and which chiefly, if not solely, 
their This 
criticism is not perhaps altogether true, yet it contains much 
truth. 


enables comfortable to fellows.” 


men to be 


For ourselves, we should hesitate to assert that the 
young of any nation are more sympathetic than the old. 








country, or in the recorded history, even, of the fauna of the 


To take what are perhaps the two most widely known 


world. 
instances of birds recently become extinct, it is hardly three 
hundred years since the dodo was knocked on the head by 
hungry British sailors, and the eggs of the great auk are still 
Those are certainly two 


the 
vorld’s avifauna; but how many people could give 


notable curiosities at London sales. 


well-recognised disappearances among larger members 
of the 
offhand any other instances of recently extinct birds, or could 
point confidently to any broad changes in the habits or 
appearance of birds familiar to our great-grandfathers and 
ourselves? True, it is demonstrably not much more than two 


thousand years ago that the swallow and the house-martin 


first built their nests on the walls or ledges of English house 

If swallows or house-martins came to England before the 
time of the Romans, they must have built thei »sts 
in hollow tree-trunks, or on ledges of cliffs, or upon 
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tree-boughs corresponding in position to the roof and 
cross-beams on which swallows build their nests in these 
days, or to the eaves under which martins place their 
little cups of clay. They could not have made use of the 
nesting-places provided by modern buildings, simply because 
there were no houses built. It is probable, again, that the 
marked tendency of starlings to prefer ripe fruit to any other 
form of diet is a modern and a growing habit; and it is 
possible that the rook may have changed from being a useful 
eater of grubs to being occasionally destructive in the chicken- 
yard. Sparrows, almost certainly, have become lazier in 
quest of natural food since the growing accumulation of 
human habitations, not only in the town, but in the country; 
and, finally, the acclimatisation of such wild and wary birds 
as wood-pigeons in the London parks, and in a less degree 
black-headed gulls on the Thames, is an outstanding feature 
of the natural history of English birds in the last half- 
century. Those changes, however, are insignificant in com- 
parison to such a change as that under which France, for 
instance, has become a country whose bird-life approximates 
to that of our own latitudes, whereas it was only in the 
Miocene period that among the birds of French forests were 
trogons and parrots. 
ago; but even then the French trogons and parrots were of 
the same structure, and probably nearly the same plumage, 
as the flashing and brilliant-winged inhabitants of tropical 
America of to-day. How vastly greater a step of imagina- 
tion is required to picture the cretaceous era, so well illus- 
trated by recent excavations in Argentina, when every “ bird” 
had teeth. 

Even so, however, and granting that the mere comparison 
of the size of one subject with the possible size of another 
could never disturb an author of any worth from embarking 
on a cherished project, a work dealing only with a fringe of that 
most interesting problem, the disappearance of this or that 
living species, must be of considerable magnitude. There arises, 
possibly with a certain feeling of self-congratulation, another 
point, which is the naturalness of a great work of this kind 
being undertaken first by an Englishman. 
the English were the first to conceive it their duty to preserve 
in the greatest numbers compatible with human convenience 
the birds and beasts in which also they have taken, at all 
events in the past, a more human interest than others. 
exist, no doubt, on the Continent societies concerned with 
the checking of the destruction of bird-life; but the annual 
destruction of small birds wantonly or for food leaves France, 
Italy, and Switzerland countries with almost empty woods 
and gardens. 
which perish in their passage north to the British Isles 
in the spring, and on their way south in the autumn, are 
incalculable, and their destruction might well be supposed 
to be likely to exterminate some of the less numerous species. 
In England, fortunately, there is a different state of affairs. 
There are still a number of people who conceive that the first 
thing to do with a rare bird is to shoot it, and it is still the 
fact that the breeding of many species is greatly interrupted 
by ruthless destruction of nests and eggs; there are still, also, 
thousands of Englishwomen who contribute to the slaughter 
of such birds as egrets and birds of paradise. But for all 
that, we have been sufficiently interested in the preservation of 
species to pass some very complete Wild Birds’ Preservation 
Acts, and these, although they are not always strictly enforced, 
have on the whole tended to make the British Isles into, as it 
were, the “sanctuary ” of the great “forest” of Europe. It 
was fitting that a work designed to be, and likely to become, 
monumental, dealing with the history of the extinction of 
certain species, should have been produced by a citizen of the 
nation which has done most to preserve all species in their 
proper surroundings. 

A last question, and one that can only be asked on rare 
occasions, arises. The completion of such a monumental 
work will probably leave a number of people asking: Was it 
worth while? It has cost, it is said, twenty thousand pounds. 
Was it worth it? The scope of the book is limited, and 
though it may add a certain amount to human knowledge, 
and though the book itself can hardly fail to be the standard 
work on the subject, since the subject cannot again be treated 
in the same manner, still, was it worth so much money ? 
Twenty thousand pounds would build a church or a hospital, 
would found a professorship, would endow a College; could be 


That was many thousands of years | 


Of all nations, | 





There | 


i : | from 
The numbers of the smaller migratory birds | 








used in surgical experiment, in the chemical laboratory, in 
bacteriological research; would feed a thousand starving ee 
fora year. In reply to that it may perhaps be asked: How 
many poor men would not spend twenty thousand pounds if 
they were given it, in order to make a book which should be 
unquestionably the standard work on their own subject ? 
There are many such men to-day. Be sure they are net 
wrong in desiring that money should be spent on an object 
on which money is spent so seldom, and in directions where 
the highest success is denied to individual effort simply for 
lack of mere cash. It is, after all, an inspiring thought for 
rich men that they can add to the substance of the world’s 
permanent knowledge, as they certainly can add to the sum of 
its temporary physical well-being, by the right signing of 
cheques. And if it is still to be asked when the cheque is 


| signed: By what standard can the cash value of any great 


book be measured ? the best answer is that future generations 
will acclaim the maker of the book, but will never ask first 
what was the cost of its production. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
LORD SALISBURY AND THE TARIFF REFORMERS, 


(To THE Epiror OF THE , SPEcraror.” | 
Srr,—It seems to me that all good Unionists should hail with 
satisfaction and gratitude Lord Salisbury’s statesmanlike 
reply to the Tariff Reformers which appeared in the Times 
of March 15th. Does not that letter supply a solid basis for 
what we all desire,—a treaty of reunion between the two 
sections of our party, enabling all Conservative forces to join 
hands in withstanding the Socialistic attack on property of 
all kinds which looms in the near distance? Is there any 
Unionist Free-trader or any Unionist Tariff Reformer who is 
so schismatic as to refuse subscription to a treaty inscribed 
with the headlines that Lord Salisbury suggests :—(1) No 
additional taxation whatever on the food of the people; 
(2) preference to our Colonies conceded by the removal of old 
taxes rather than by the imposition of new; (3) no new 
import-duties except for revenue purposes or where needed 
for protective negotiation. These proposals, if distinguished 
by common-sense and moderation more than by originality, 
are, so far us I am aware, novel as regards the methods 
suggested for securing Colonial Preference,—viz., the relief 
from Inland Revenue charges of Colonial stock liable to 





British Estate-duty, and the exemption of Colonial shipping 


British port dues. These suggestions, and their 
extension in similar directions, of course require careful 
examination. It is not too much to hope that the Spectator 
will lend its aid to this end, and that Lord Salisbury’s 
valuable letter will fructify into the much-desired reunion. 
What though, as a hostile critic points out, Lord Salisbury 
may have been a member of the Ministry that imposed a 
shilling import-duty on corn! The result showed that he was 
not wrong then, for the price of wheat was not raised. He 
may be equally right now in aiming at securing that it shall 
never be raised by taxation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHARLES STEWART. 

[We have dealt elsewhere with Lord Salisbury’s letter, and 
will only say here that we desire as ardently as ever the 
reunion of the Unionist Party in order to withstand the 
forces of Socialism and disruption. The only possible basis 
for such reunion is, however, Free-trade,—for Protection is in 
the last resort a form of Socialism.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE COMING QUESTIONS. 
[To THe “ Specraron.” | 
Srr,—You have a good deal on your hands. We have had 
cabled to us at once the policy of government for Ireland, and 
Lord Newton's plan for the reconstruction of the House of 
Lords. 

The Government policy for Ireland seems to be a conces- 
sion of a National Assembly with limited powers, leaving the 
door still open for Home-rule. Limit tle powers of the 
National Assembly legally as you may, will it not be always 
working for an enlargement of those powers with a view to 
independence, and will not its allies in the British Parliament 
be always playing on the balance of parties there and filling 
British councils with distraction? The end apparently will 
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be Home-rule, and that Home-rule means separation plainly 
appeared when it was tried even with an Ascendency Parlia- 
ment in Ireland. But could Great Britain live with a divorced 


Ireland, sure to be unfriendly, and prone from its weakness to | 


intrigue with foreign Powers, on her flank? Would not the 


end be forcible reannexation? Is it not strange to see you | 
ing to dominion all over the globe, and unable to maintain | 


me ut home? Had Parliament at the outset laid faction 
aside, and dealt firmly with the attempt of Irish agitators 
to master it by obstruction, there would probably have been 
an end. Have the people of Ireland ever shown a spontaneous 
desire of political change? Has not the motive power with 
them always heen desire of the land? What became of the 


| 
| 
} 


| religion imposed by conquest. 


Repeal movement of O'Connell, though be had the Church | 


What became of the Repeal movement of 
Smith O’Brien? Did political agitation ever show real force 
till Parnell combined it with agitation for the land? Mr. 
T, P. O’Connor tells us that even among the politicians there 
was a good deal of hollowness, and I believe his witness is 


fully behind him ? 


true. 
with them watchwords have power. Ireland, we are told, 
wants to be governed according to her own ideas. What are 
the ideas ? Are they anything but the traces of a sad history ? 
What did the Irish of America, left to their own tendencies, 


The Irish, warm-hearted, are easily impressed, and | 


| 


do? They became the rank-and-file of Tammany in New | 


York, and the partisans of the sluveowner in the Union. 
Into this situation you were led by a man great and admirable 
in his way, but fired, it is idle to deny, with the struggle for 
power; ignorant of Ireland, with which he dealt as an 


abstraction, ignorant even of her annals, capable of 
comparing the passing of the Union to the worst crimes 


of history, in guiltiness to the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
He did not know that of the three leading opponents of 
Union in the Irish Parliament, Plunket had formally avowed 
his conversion; Foster to Pitt, had 
Chancellor of tbe Irish Exchequer; and Grattan 
acquiescent in the united Parliament 
O'Connell's agitation; all of them knowing that owing to 


become 
had 


denounced 


rece mciled 
sat 


and 


the prejudice of the King Catholic emancipation had been 
postponed. As a practical demonstration of the success of 
duality Gladstone pointed to the happy union of Norway 
with Sweden. When the Liberal Party voted for 
monstrous a measure as Gladstone's second Home-rule Bill. 


sO 


its bearings were lost, and lost, there is too much reason to 
fear, on this Irish question they remain. 

Lord Newton's plan for the reconstruction of the House of 
Lords retains the hereditary principle, but with a qualification 
in addition to that of birth for taking the seat. But legisla- 
tion by hereditary privilege all the world over has gone, or 
is rapidly going, to the grave of the feudal era: it can no 
longer command the respect and confidence of nations. The 
retention of it in the Upper House will surely, as often as 
it interferes with the will of the Commons, bring on a renewal! 
of strife. By extensions of the franchise the House of 
Commons is visibly passing under the influence of a class 
which, now awakened to a sense of its power, aims at social 
change and a redistribution of wealth, not unnaturally, since 
education has led it to brood over the terrible inequalities of 
the human lot, and the hope of compensation in another world 
has grown dim. Women’s suffrage would increase the Labour 
vote. To control the impulses of a class in the interest of 
the whole commonwealth there seems to be need of a House 
commanding in character and ability, free from the taint of 
privilege or class interest, such as would form a thoroughly 
presentable organ for the rational conservatism of the nation. 
—I an, Sir, &c., GoLpDWIN SMITH. 





Toronto. 
EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM. 
(To Tue Eptron or TUK “Specraron.”] 


Srr,—Your article in the issue of March 9th on the demand 
of the Egyptian General Assembly for Parliamentary govern- 
ment was a remarkable example of the subtle psychological 





reasoning for which your readers have come to look whenever | 


you touch on Eastern subjects. Its fundamental position, 
that the Oriental desires a sune and benevolent despotism, 
has indeed been an orthodox opinion ever since Aristotle 
coined his phrase about “natural slaves.” But sound as the 
traditional opinion doubtless is as a description of the Eastern 
attitude under the old conditions, is it not conceivable that 





the immense revolutions of the last quarter of a century have 
begun at last to modify, in Egypt at least, what we 
too vaguely call the “Oriental” Types are 
not immutable, and neither climate nor the conformation 
of the skull wholly suffices to make the character of a race. 
Political and economic conditions have their moral effects, 
and the influence of Western education, alien though it is, 
may do as much to transform the outlook of a people as a 


character ? 


It is possible to argue that 
the security and prosperity of Lord Cromer’s régime have 
actually begun to effect this spiritual transformation. A man 
accustomed only to arbitrary rule, to unwritten laws, to the 
daily triumph of violence and chicane, to the daily demonstra- 
tion that wealth and comfort are the rewards only of craft or 
strength, will certainly think of power and personal rule as 
the conventional “Oriental” But him to 
even justice, written laws, and the possibility of gain without 
violence, and does it follow that even an Oriental will continue 
to idealise personal rule? If nothing in his experience 
suggests the notion of personal rights, and all around him is 
tyranny, his ideal 
despotism.” But alter his judicial and economic environment, 
as the English have done in Egypt, and new political concep- 
tions will almost certainly dawn on his consciousness. You say 
that “no Mohammedan community has ever developed any 
In fact we have the precedent 
of the Egypt of Arabi’s time and the Persia of to-day. It 


does. accustom 


is necessarily “a sane and benevolent 


system of self-government.” 


| is true that the “development” in these instances was not 


But was it more directly imitative 
Modern 


spontaneous or native. 
than the development of democracy in Christendom ? 
European democracy had its root in the inspiration of Greek 
not the 
as « Mohammedan community ? 


and Roman history. And again, is it begging 
question to classify Egypt 
Islam is definitely hostile to the Nationalist idea and silent as 
to representative government; but can we say that Christianity 
The fact is that a stream of 


moving in 


as such contains their germ ? 
ideas and tendencies which are purely secular is 
Kyvypt, and that religion no more prompts them there than 
it It to the fact in this 
connexion that the Egyptian Nationalists are combating the 


does with us. is relevant recall 
reactionary clerical influences centred in El Azhar, which are 
purely Mohammedan. 

Your statement that the Oriental prefers despotism had a 
qualification. You describe his ideal as “a sane and beneficent 
That Lord Cromer’s 
but 
can any alien despotism be “ tempered by public opinion” in 
the that the Oriental The good Oriental 


despot whose name becomes a legend is always a believer, and 


despotism, tempered by public opinion.” 
rule is sane and beneficent we all proudly acknowledge ; 


sense expects ? 


usually by origin a man of the people. He is amenable to 
public opinion because he shares the popular beliefs and 


recognises the popular standards of conduct. Through his 
relatives, his wives, his favourites, his soldiers, he is ec nstantly 
He goes to the Mos jue, where he 


He must defer to the clergy; 


in touch with this opinion. 
may bear unpalatable truths. 


he may be confronted by some democratic prophet. In 
the last resort he may be assassinated (a common 
fate in Persia and Afghanistan), or deposed, as two 


Sultans have been, by the Sheikh-ul-Islam. Finally, 
yuree of passive resistance and public 
An alien despot 
y religious preaching. He would only 


about the prevalent 


recent 
there is the great res 
protest known as the closing of the bazaar 
b 
write a paragraph in his next 
He 


were assassinated, 


cannot be reached 
report 
* fanaticism.” cannot 
and if he 
after the proclamation of martial law. 


be deposed by the priesthood, 
another would take his place 
If « prophet were to 
arise and denounce him, our newspapers would merely baptise 
him a “mad mollab,” while the closing of the bazaars would 
set all the Chambers of Commerce passing resolutions for an 
increase of the army of occupation. Faced with a despotism 
which is beneficent but alien, the Egyptians are, in fact, 
busied in looking for some means of “tempering it by public 
They have done their despot the compliment of 


They have 


opinion.” 
bortowing an expedient from his own country. 
asked for a Parliament. 

a Parliament with full responsible government 
But the history of 
of precedents from which we could 
A nominated Upper 
A system of nominated Administrative 


To grant 
would certainly be a daring experiment. 


muss 


civilisation is a 
choose our checks and our restraints. 


House would be one. 
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Boards to supervise the work of Ministers would be another. 
A scheme of financial control analogous to that which 
maintains the credit of Greece would be a third. But if 
even this seems too reckless, we can still attempt to govern 
“in accordance with Egyptian ideas.” What else is meant by 
your formula about “ public opinion”? When public opinion 
asks for Arabic teaching in the professional schools, for a 
subvention for a liberal University on the lines of Aligarh 
College, for free elementary education, for a municipality for 
Cairo, can it be argued that any of these things would, in your 
own words, “destroy the welfare that has been won”? And 
if these demands are compatible with the security and the 
credit of Egypt, can our despotism honestly profess to respect 
public opinion if its attitude towards them is merely negative ? 
A generous and kindly speech from Lord Cromer or Sir 
Edward Grey which promised these things or some of them, 
welcomed frankly the new movement of awakened patriotism, 
and reserved the larger political issue without prejudging it, 
would go far to disarm Egyptian Nationalism, to rob it of its 
bitterness, and to wean it from its restless quest for sympathy 
among the enemies of England.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
32 Well Walk, Hampstead. H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


[The main contentions of our correspondent’s very able 
letter are vitiated by the fact that they beg the question. He 
assumes a bond-fide Nationalist Party with a stable and 
honest desire for Parliamentary institutions. We do not 
believe that any such party exists in Egypt. What we see 
and hear passing resolutions by the sheaf is a phantom 
called into existence largely by the exercise of that Khedivial 
authority which is still so great a foree in Egypt. The 
National Party in the Assembly asks for a number of things, 
good and bad—a certain number of the things demanded are, 
we are quite willing to admit, excellent per se—not because it 
wants them, but because the word has been passed that it is 
the will of “ Effendina” that they should be asked for. In the 
same way, a vigorous exercise of British authority might no 
doubt obtain equally numerous resolutions in a contrary 
sense. There is no reality in the demands of the Egyptian 
Nationalists for Parliamentary institutions, though a genuine 
desire unquestionably exists among the Pasha class for the 
exploitation of Egypt uninterfered with by British adminis- 
trators. The ideal of this class is that we should protect 
Egypt from foreign interference and from internal revolu- 
tion, while they should govern Egypt according to Egyptian 
ideas,—i.e., according to the ideas which prevailed in the days 
of Ismail.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Since insincerity is the greatest grievance which we 
suffragists feel to-day against men, we must thank you for 
the bald frankness of your leader in last week’s Spectator. It 
is refreshing to be spared the thousand-and-one pretexts and 
pretences by which our opponents evade the real issue between 
us, and to be taken back to the original battleground on which 
J. 8. Mill wrote his “ Subjection of Women” some forty years 
ago. “ Any State that is to be stable and worthy of the love 
and respect of those who compose it must rest on a union of 
the sexes,” says your article. The possibility of antagonism 
endangers unity; therefore wherever two bodies, entities, or 
organisms exist, one must be held in complete subjection to 
the other. The argument has been applied throughout history 
to the relation of rulers and people, Crown and colonies, 
masters and slaves, employers and employed, men and women, 
fathers and sons. Only by slow degrees has a different con- 
ception of unity—as a bond founded on assent and agreement 
instead of authority—grown up amongst us, and become the 
most distinctive characteristic of the most liberty-loving 
nation of the world. In none of the relationships quoted 
above has this change been more conspicuous and more 
beneficent than as between men and women. We are 
asked to-day to resume the position of half-a-century 
ago, and to declare that the convictions and opinions 
of one half of humanity can only be tolerated by the 
other half so long as they are deprived of any practical 
effectiveness. It is difficult indeed, Sir, to reconcile the first 
and second portions of your article. After a generous 
recognition of woman’s worth, capacity, and trustworthiness 
in national affairs, you deliberately proclaim that a franchise 











which shall exclude the whole of this worth, capacity, and 
trustworthiness, and include the rawest male of every class 
and condition, “is the best and surest foundation on which the 
State can be built.” “ No personal rights can be invoked to 
override the decisions of a State thus constituted”: ergo, 
women have no personal rights. Again, “let the nation 
decide” (by a poll of men only): ergo, women are no part of 
the nation. Now Iam profoundly sceptical as to the possi- 
bility of antagonism between men and women on any merely 
political question. Experience shows us that considerations 


| of class, family, &c., will always suffice to counterbalance any 


such danger. The only fear of arousing sex antagonism is 
through the denial by men to women of that natural inevitable 
progress and evolution which every race and class of human 
If 


situation 


beings must either pursue or deteriorate by nof pursuing. 
men had imagination enough to the 
reversed, and woman the physically stronger of the sexes, 
they might reasonably plead thus: ‘ Because the ultimate 
appeal to force lies with you, you may justly and safely yield 
to us some compensating moral or numerical advantage, for 
the protection of our interests should they ever conflict.” [ 
believe women would not be insensible to such an appeal. 
Men may not always remain so. We must continue to 
“educate our masters.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 

CATHERINE C. Oster. 


conceive 


Birmingham, 


[Our correspondent has, doubtless unconsciously, not stated 
our argument quite fairly. We said that to prevent disunion 
through a vital disagreement the political franchise should 
only belong to one sex. Next, we urged that, the 
ground of physical superiority and an exclusive capacity 
to undertake the ultima ratio of war, the chosen 
must the male sex. We absolutely deny that the 
possession of the vote by one sex necessitates injustice to 
the sex that does not vote. Women have been 
complete equality with men before the law, though they 
have not exercised the vote. They are no more in subjection 
because they cannot vote at Parliamentary elections than 
are Peers. Their influence on public affairs is, and will continue 
to be, enormous, and there is not the slightest fear of their 
being unjustly treated because they are unenfranchised.—Ep, 
Spectator. } 


on 


sex 


be 


given a 


[To tae Eprror or tar “Sprcrator.”] 


Srr,—In your last issue you honour the question of women’s 
suffrage by devoting your first article to the subject. After 
the usual compliments, you say that you would deny political 
power to women simply because women are not men, and that 
if political power was granted to them there would almost 
necessarily be a conflict between the sexes, “the most terrible 
and most anarchic of which the human intellect can con- 
ceive.” Women, you go on to say, are more conscientious 
than men, and will not compromise when it is a question of 
right and wrong. You therefore seem to imply that if con- 
science conflicts with politics, it must go to the wall. It 
seems to me that both these propositions are in the highest 
degree disputable. In municipal and other elections it is 
not found that women all range themselves on one side. 
There is, I should think, as much variety in the opinions of 
women as in the opinions of men. Can you, Sir, point to 
any part of the world where this terrible struggle between the 
sexes has taken place? But if it did, the stronger wonld no 
doubt prevail. Physical strength is on the side of the male 
sex; and surely if this fearful conflict should take place, we 
should be able to hold our own, unless we are as inferior 
mentally as we are superior physically. If we are superior 
mentally as well as physically, the struggle would be brief 
and decisive ; but if we are inferior mentally, that would seem 
a strange argument indeed for confining the suffrage to our 
own sex. As to the other argument, that polities may be 
influenced by conscience, I cannot but earnestly protest, as a 
minister of religion, against that being considered an evil. 
It is just because men are so little influenced by conscience 
that, as you point out in the latter part of your article, they 
are ready at election-time to give pledges which they never 
intend to carry out. 
a paper which has so long enjoyed a reputation for intellectual 


If such are the arguments employed by 


independence, the cause which it advocates must assuredly be 
past praying for. Half the nation is to remain unrepresented 
in the Imperial Parliament, not because of their mental 
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inferiority, but because of their possession of a conscience.— 
Lam, Sir, &e., Hersert Batt. 

34 Anglesey Road, Ipswich. 

[Our correspondent does not appear to have read with any 
very great attention the article which he criticises. We said 
that women might take a different view on a question of right 
and wrong from that taken by men, and that if they did they 
are so tenacious of their own views on such matters that they 
would not be willing to yield, but would push those views to the 
extreme point and without thought of the consequences, thus 
producing a sex conflict. We by no means assumed that the 


feminine view would inevitably be the right one, though we | 
eave women all honour for their strong and absolute sense of | 


right and wrong. We should, we need hardly say, protest 
quite as strongly as Mr. Ball against the influence of conscience 
What we deprecate and dread is a 
Surely men 


being considered an evil. 
conflict of conscience between men and women. 
may differ from women on a point of conscience without 
necessarily being in the wrong.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

[To THK EviTor or TuK “Seeeraron.” | 
Srr.—There is a peculiar aptness with which the old metaphor 
of the ship of State may be applied to the insistent question 
of women’s suffrage. The 
both governed by men because men invented the use of them, 
and the orders of the officers of each have to be carried out 
Women can learn navigation and seamanship as 


sea-ship and the State-ship are 


by men. 
easily as men, but the manipulating sex does not appeal for 
direction to the other so long as it feels itself not too deficient 
in intelligence to direct its own actions. Women clamouring 
for votes because they have to obey the Jaws are like women- 
passengers clamouring fora share in the navigation because 
they are sailing on the ship. Women claiming them because 
they have estates are like women-passengers demanding a 
voice on the bridge because they have been allotted big state- 
rooms. In each case the ship is navigated for the common 
interest of all on board; and when trouble comes to either, as 
it came to the ‘Suevic’ and the ‘Jebba,’ the women and the 
children are not neglected, but are put first into the lifeboats 
or the cradle on the life-line.—I am, Sir, &c., G. C. 


DEMOCRATIC WORSHIP AND THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


[To tur Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.”] 





Sir,—In your article of March 2nd on the Disestablishment 
of the Church of England you claim that the 
is democratic. May I point out that in the matter of public 
worship it is more democratic than the Free Churches? This 
will be evident from a comparison of the Anglican and Free 
Chureh services. The words “common prayer” express the 
beautiful ideal of a service in which, according to the use of 
the Chureh of England, the whole congregation participate. 
Such participation is not confined to the singing of hymns, 
but includes the audible repetition of prayers, the uttering of 
responses as a complement to the prayers read by the 
minister, and often the reading of the Lessons by lay members 
of the congregation. The and people, in fact, 
literally unite together in a common act of worship expressed 
in simple language “understanded of the people.” The 
minister takes no position in the church which renders his 


Establishment 


minister 


personality obtrusive. He is conspicuous, and then rightly 


so, only while preaching. Could any mode of worship be 
The Free Church ideal in worship is, I 


There is little difference among the 


more democratic ? 
suppose, “ simplicity.” 
in only a few are liturgical forms used. Instead of uniting 
in common prayer, the congregation listens to extempore 
prayers offered by the minister. These are not always simple, 
either in the thoughts which they express, or in the language 
in which they are spoken; often they cease to be prayers, and 
seem to develop into discourses addressed to the congregation. 
The minister himself conducts the whole of the service from 
the same elevated, and often lofty, pulpit or rostrum from 
which he preaches, and the result is that from beginning to 
end the service is dominated by the personality of one man. 
Whatever may be urged for such a service on the ground of 
it is not democratic.— 
WESLEYAN LayMAN. 


simplicity, this at least is certain, 
I am, Sir, &e. 


THE COMPREHENSIVENESS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

[To tHe Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Whether or not it be a gain to a Church to be “com- 
prehensive” is a matter upon which much may be said; but 
it is doubtful the conclusion that the 
Anglican Church in England and Scotland is more compre- 
hensive than other Protestant Churches. No Protestant 
| Chureh will “ occasional ” 

communicant. 


if facts warrant 


close its doors against an 
Indeed, it is common in Presbyterian and 
other Churches, when the Communion is observed, for an 
invitation to be given to any stranger present who may desire 
to communicate ; and no doubt many so situated have enjoyed 
a similar privilege in Anglican Churches. But this is a 
different matter from admitting a person to be a member of 
| @ Church entitled to 


to lay office. What 


all the privileges and open to election 


is the position here? Is the Anglican 


| Church more comprehensive than other Churches? When a 
member leaves, e.g., a Presbyterian congregation he takes 
with him a certificate stating that he is in full com- 


munion with the Church. Every Protestant Nonconformist 
Church in the country, except perhaps the close “ Baptist,” 
accepts that certificate; the individual admitted with- 
out question to the membership of the Church he elects 
to join, and henceforth he may be selected for lay office. 
Will the Episcopal Church, on a certificate from another 
Church, admit to full membership without Confirmation ? 
I know cases both in England and Scotland where Confirma- 
tion has been insisted upon, and it is always advised, on the 
ground presumably either that the applicant has not hitherto 
been a member of a true Church, and that consequently he 
has never really been a communicant, or that his Church 


1s 


connexion has lacked conformity to a rite regarded as vital. 
But to submit to Confirmation in any such circumstances 
is to hold in doubt the spiritual efficacy of one’s past 
ecclesiastical relations—a very serious matter indeed—and it 
is not to be wondered that those who have a just sense of 
that means decline. Now look at the side. 
Former members of the Episcopal Church are admitted, as 
I can testify having myself admitted such, to the full member- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church simply on their own declara- 
tion that they have been communicants. In every case a 
from an Episcopal Church is received without 
question. Facts such as these, and others which might be 
mentioned and are well known, do not seem to warrant 
your claim of comprehensiveness as specially belonging to 
the Anglican Communion. On the contrary, they emphasise 
its exclusiveness; and, just because Churches, like persons, 
are often taken at their own valuation of themselves, this 
exclusiveness constitutes a considerable asset among a certain 
SEcoND PRESBYTER. 


what other 


certificate 


class of people.—I am, Sir, &c., 

{Our correspondent, we think, somewhat misses our point. 
The Church of England by law established is governed and 
controlled by the law, and that law secures to all Englishmen 
certain rights and privileges in regard to their Church of 
Tests of Church membership 


being 


which none can deprive them. 
such as are described by “Second Presbyter” 
imposed or presented by certain Anglican clergymen are 


as 


| utterly unknown to the law, and would not be recognised 


by the Courts. We are dealing, not with the practice of 
particular clergymen or with alleged customs, but with a 
matter of positive law. We cannot continue this controversy 
indefinitely, but we may state that no argument has been 
adduced to show that we were wrong in asserting, as we again 





assert, that the law secures in the Church of England a com- 


Free Churches in the mode of conducting their services, and prehension of the most ample kind, and will not permit any 


person or body, lay or ecclesiastical, to narrow that comprehen- 
sion. That many of the Free Churches are also comprehensive 
in intention we do not doubt, but they do not, and cannot in 


| the nature of things, afford the guarantees for the maintenance 


of the open door which are to be found in a State-established, 


| and therefore law-controlled, Church.—Eb. Spectator. | 


[To Tne Eptror or Tus “ SPRCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—May I refer your correspondents (Spectator, March 16th) 


' to the rubric which follows the ministration of baptism to 


such as are of riper years? “It is expedient that every person 
thus baptized should be confirmed by the Bishop so soon after 
his Baptism as conveniently may be: that so he may be 
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admitted to Holy Communion.” It is possible to argue that 
the rule of the Church of England is absurd, and in these 
go-as-you-please times it is no doubt the case that many un- 
confirmed people are admitted to Holy Communion, as quite 
possibly some may be who have not been baptised. But it 
seems difficult to understand how any one can argue, as Mr 
Cowley-Brown does, that “the case of any others” beyond 
those brought up from the first in the system of our Church 
“does not seem to have been contemplated,” in face of the 
rubric which I have quoted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Radley College. T. FIELD. 

[It seems to us that the rubric cited is, in truth, only another 
proof that the Church of England, though she may prefer 
Confirmation, will not repel unconfirmed persons. The fact 
that specific reasons are given for withholding the Com- 
munion in certain cases, and that want of Confirmation is not 
one of them, is a proof that exclusion for other reasons is 
not intended. No lawyer, however strict, would, we venture 
to assert, say that the rubrics read together constitute a 
prohibition of the administration of the Communion to un- 
confirmed persons. ‘That no such prohibition exists is our 
contention.—Eb. Spectator. | 

(To tue Epitor or tHe “Srecraror.”} 

Srr,—In discussing this subject in the Spectator of 
March 16th, at p. 415, Mr. Cowley-Brown says :-—“If ‘sect’ 
means something cut off from an original body, the Church of 
England cannot be so described.” 
ancient popular etymology of “ sect” bud long been abandoned ; 
for even Todd’s “ Johnson,” in 1827, says that “sect” repre- 
sents “the French secte, Latin secta, from sectando.” “Sect” 





I had imagined that this | 


in the camp. There are also Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
Primitive Methodist churches. Why should such a paper as 
the Spectator assume that only the Church of England 
provides the “moral and spiritual influences derived from 
divine worship”? I wish our Church of England friends all 
success in their efforts to provide more church accommodation 
for the civilian town; but let it be distinctly remembered that 
from the earliest history of the camp the Free Churches, and 
especially the Wesleyan, have taken a unique position in pro- 
viding for the moral and spiritual wants of the troops.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. E. SEuers. 

Surrey and North Hampshire Wesleyan Mission, 

Godalming. 

| We must apologise for a not very happily worded note. 
We can assure Mr. Sellers that we are by no means unaware 
of the admirable work done among our soldiers by the 
Wesleyan and other Free Churches.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE BATTERSEA BILLIARD-TABLES. 
(To tur Eprror oF tHe “ Sprcrator,”’} 
Srr,—I am surprised that the letter of Dr. McManus on tho 
above subject (Spectator, March 16th) should purport to bea 
reply to mine. For two-thirds of it is devoted to defending 
the establishment of public baths, &c., which I never attacked, 
but, on the contrary, am fully prepared to believe may be very 
necessary; while the remaining third is an attempt to show 
that the billiard-tables pay, which is quite irrelevant to the 
issue. The question is one of principle. If it is right that 
the ratepayers should be called upon to surrender a part of 


| their incomes for investment in billiard-tables, then it is right 


has, in fact, nothing to do with secare, to cut; but, as Bréal | 


says at p. 340 of his * Dictionnaire Etymologique Latin,’ 1s 
a derivative of sequi. That is why it meant a faction, a 
following, a set of people, from the very first. The 
interesting point is that the words “sect,” “suit at law,” 
“suite of rooms,” “set of tea-cups,” and “sept” are all 
closely related, and are further related to “sequence.” If 
arguments are to turn upon an etymology, it is obviously 
advisable to take care that the etymology itself is correct.— 
I am, Sir, &e., WALTER W. SKEAT. 


“ 





CHURCH EXTENSION AT ALDERSHOT. 
|To tue Epiror or tur “Speecraror."’] 
Srr,—Your very kind editorial note to my letter on the above 
subject of last week might, I think, lead people to assume 
that the troops quartered at Aldershot lacked facilities for 
divine worship. This, however, is not so. The excellent 
chaplains of all denominations, and the garrison churches 
each with their three parade services on Sunday mornings 
and daily voluntary ones, are fully equal to their task. It is 
for the civil population of the town, which owes its existence 
to the camp, that we plead. The end, however, is the same, 
for it is evidently for the welfare of the soldier that the town 
which he frequents, and in which so many married men live, 
should be healthy and clean in the moral as well as in the 
sanitary sense.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
F. Eustace, Major-General. 
Manor Ledge, Aldershot. 
[To tur Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—I notice in your editorial note to Major-General 
Eustace’s letter in last week’s Spectator two quiet assump- 
tions which seem to me hardly in accord with the general fair 
judgment and breadth of view of the Spectator. You say: 
“Tt is of vital importance that the large number of men who 
are undergoing military training at Aldershot should not be 
without the moral and spiritual influences derived from divine 
worship.” May I point out (1) that the men are not marched 
to the civilian churches of the Church of England at Alder- 
shot, and presumably would not be marched to the new church 
to be erected, for there are large military churches in the camp 
itself in which the parade services are regularly held, and in 
which there are also voluntary services on the Sabbath evening ; 
(2) that both the appeal and your note entirely overlook the great 
spiritual work which is being done at Aldershot by the Free 
Churches ? 
eleven hundred people with very large congregations. In 
connexion with this there are three Wesleyan soldiers’ homes 





There is a Wesleyan church at Aldershot seating | 








| that they should be called upon to surrender more of their 


incomes for investment in a thousand-and-one other public 
undertakings at least equally praiseworthy. In fact, there is 
no logical halting-place up to the point when a large portion 
of each man’s income is appropriated by a beneficent and far- 
seeing Borough Council for the purpose of providing him with 
amusements which may keep him from drink and crime. 
This principle—that what a man earns is to be spent for him 
by others—is the principle tacitly accepted in the purchase of 
the billiard-tables; and it is this, and not any fear of a 
financial failure, which has induced such strong opposition on 
the part of those who think that Socialism would sap the 
foundations of the nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hueu S. R. ELtior. 
Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 





A PLEASANT SIGN OF THE TIMES IN CHINA. 
[To THe Eprrok oF TUK “SrERCrATOR.” } 

Srr,—It may interest your readers to see the subjoined 
extract from a newspaper circulating among Europeans in 
and near Shanghai. I received it the other day from my 
brother, Bishop G. E. Moule, of Mid-China, this 
December, if he lives the year out, will complete fifty 
years of missionary service in China, forty years of the 
fifty in Hangchow, the great city which Marco Polo 
knew as Quinsay, and where he was Mandarin. The 
words quoted are part of a letter written to the editor by 
my brother describing a concert, vocal and instrumental, held 
last January in a C.M.S. mission-hall at Hangchow in aid 
of the Famine Relief Fund. The concert was got up by Mr. 
Chou, a native Presbyterian, and actively supported by 
missionaries of more than one Christian Church, by the 
officers of a native regiment, by Japanese residents, and by 
members of the leading Chinese families of the great city. 
Every ticket was “eagerly bought.” The audience numbered 
qpite a thousand, and perfect order and keen interest were 
HANDLEY DUNELM. 


who 


a 


maintained.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland. 


“ Hangchow, January 13th. 

At the end of the performance the chairman, Mr. Chou, 
invited contributions to the Famine Fund. $200 was promptly 
handed up in silver, with more than as much in chits, Chinese 
ladies from their gallery sending down their chits, with something 
very much like enthusiasm. I have lived to see many unlooked- 
for changes in unchanging China, but none more surprising or 
more hopeful for the future than this first public concert, which 
united in friendly co-operation, with a charitable object, four 
nationalities, three or four Christian denominations, and non- 
Christians both Chinese and Japanese.—G. E. Mou.e.” 
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AN ATTENTIVE CONGREGATION. 
[To tue Eprror or Tue “Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—What the reviewer of Mr. Jabez Balfour’s book in last 
week's Spectator heard from a prison chaplain about a congre- 
gation of convicts reminds me of an experience of my own. 
My dear friend Octavius Ogle was for many years chaplain 
to the Warneford Asylum for (curable) lunatics. I had 
engaged to take his duty, and could not help showing that I 
felt a little nervous about it. “Don’t be afraid,” he said; 
“you wouldn’t know that they were lunatics, except from 
their being so attentive.” And when I preached I saw what 
he meant. Every pair of eyes in the chapel was fixed upon 
me with an almost disconcerting intentness. The service was 
the one event of the week to them, and ile interest naturally 
culminated in the sermon.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED J. CHURCH. 





RUBBISH IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 
[To rue Eprtor or tue “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—I should be glad if any of your readers could inform 
me as to whether there is any body responsible for the removal 
and disposal of rubbish in country districts. I have written 
to the Parish Council, and have been informed that it does 
not come within their province. I have asked a District 
Councillor, who told me that it was not their work. In urban 
districts the streets are cleansed and measures are taken for 
scavenging. In the country refuse and rubbish accumulate and 
no one attempts to remove the disorder. Paper lies on field 
and down till blown into ditches and hedges, where it remains 
in unsightly accumulations, together with broken bottles and 
bits of straw, whilst occasional dead birds or rats are left 
where they lie. No provision is made for the collection or 
disposal of domestic rubbish, and to orderly householders it 
becomes a problem where to bestow the ever-increasing 
medley of empty tins, broken crockery, and worn-out utensils 


generally. To the poor this is no problem. They fling their 
refuse into the nearest copse, hedge, ditch, or stream, 


rendering hideous the vicinity of any cottage. Nor are the 
cottagers really to be blamed, considering no place is provided 
for this purpose, and no means supplied for carting the 
rubbish elsewhere. I should be glad to know if any regula- 
tions exist on the above question, or whether it is the fate of 
the country to be spoilt by uncollected and ever-increasing 
refuse.—I am, Sir, &c., E. E. 








POETRY. 
a 
THE PALE WORKER 
(DER BLEICHER APRETER). 

(From the Yiddish of Morris Rosenfeld.) 
Lo! yonder I see the pale worker, 

Stitch, stitch, without pause, without stay, 
Since first I remember him, stitching, 

And paler and weaker each day. 


The slow months roll on in their courses, 
The years are as days that have been, 

And still the pale worker, bent double, 
Fights hard with the cruel machine. 


I stand and I gaze on his features, 
On his face with the sweat and the soil, 
Ah! it is not the strength of the body, 
Tis the spirit that spurs him to toil. 


But from dawn till the sunset and darkness, 
The tear-drops fall heavy and slow, 

Till the seams of the cloth he is stitching 
Are wet with the vintage of woe. 


I pray you, how long must he drive it, 
This wheel that is red for a sign ? 

Can you reckon the years of his bondage, 
And the end—that grim secret—divine ? 


Too hard are such questions to answer, 
But this I am bold to declare,— 
When Death shall have slain the pale worker, 
Another will sit in his chair. 
Bb, Paut NEUMAN, 


BOOKS. 


THE AGE OF SPENSER.* 

M. JUSSERAND compares the Elizabethan age to one of those 
forests in the old romances of chivalry, “ where errants met, 
and parted, and met again, losing their way amid marvels and 
monsters, without ever knowing how to direct their steps in 
the pathless immensity.” The simile might be applied with 
equal justice to his own book. The spirit of that spacious 
and luxuriating epoch has so completely seized upon M. 
Jusserand that one often finds it a little difficult, among his 
overflowing pages, to see the wood for the trees. The volume 
is never dull and never superficial; but it is very long and very 
diffuse; it deals with an enormous variety of subjects; and at 
last, after five hundred and fifty pages, it stops short without 
having reached the confines of mature Elizabethan literature, 
and without having touched upon Elizabethan drama at all. 
Presumably these subjects will be discussed in a succeeding 
volume; but the arrangement seems to be an unfortunate 
one, by which so much that is relevant is ruled out of 
consideration, and so much that is merely accessory is dwelt 
upon at length. Cranmer’s character is undoubtedly full 
of interest; the three or four pages which M. Jusserand 
devotes to it are among his most brilliant; and when he 
observes that Cranmer was “Henry the Eighth’s Arch- 
bishop of all-work ” one can only be delighted. But, after 
all, what light does Cranmer’s character throw on Elizabethan 
literature? If M. Jusserand had set his face against digres- 
sions of this sort, and had devoted himself simply to the 
exposition of his main subject, his book, though perhaps it 
would have been somewhat less entertaining, would certainly 
have been a great deal more instructive. 

To be entertaining, however, bas clearly been M. Jusserand's 
first object ; and he has taken the very best means for securing 
his end. He has plunged into the vortex of Elizabethan life, 
; and he has carried his reader with him. His great erudition 

and his sympathetic and coloured style have enabled him to 
present a vivid picture of that world of infinite variety and 
inexhaustible vitality which sprang so suddenly into existence 
in England during the latter half of the sixteenth century. His 
point of view is not that of the modern critic; it is that of a 
contempcrary of Burleigh, of Sidney, and of Drake. He sees 
things from the inside; and he sees them without vagueness 
or distortion, But it is obvious that this method of treat- 
ment, while it has all the advantages of picturesqueness, 
necessarily involves some loss of balance, and some inaccuracy 
of perspective. The poetry of Donne, for instance, is noticed 
in his pages side by side with that of Gascoigne, Hall, and 
Marston, as if there were no very clear distinction, in style 
and in power, between the great Dean of St. Paul’s and his 
satirical contemporaries. Doubtless the average Elizabethan 
reader would have made the same mistake; like M. Jusserand, 
he would simply have ranked Donne as one of the excellent 
poets of the day, and said no more about him. To have seen 
in Donne the beginning of the reaction against the main 
current of Renaissance poetry, and the father of the 
“Metaphysical” school of poets, would have been, for a 
contemporary, an impossible feat of prophetic vision. But, 
after all, M. Jusserand is in a different position; for he might 
have prophesied safely and easily enough—after the event. 

Extreme and varied productiveness was certainly the most 
striking characteristic of the age which M. Jusserand has 
set himself to describe; but it possessed another quality 
in an almost equal degree,—a quality upon which he lays 
insufficient and one which supplies the real clue 
to the tangled labyrinth of the time. It an age, in 
letters no less than in action, of adventure. The happy 
writers of those days found themselves embarked upon 
an ocean of literature as vast as the Atlantic and as rich 
all believed, 





stress, 
was 


in amazing possibilities. Somewhere, they 


an America lay waiting to be discovered; but by what 
compass, by what stars, was it to be reached? The 
official navigators chose the most obvious and the least 


perilous course; they clung to the coast. The great litera- 
tures of France, Italy, and Spain, which had come into flower 





i 





with the Renaissance, seemed to them to afford the true guide 





* A Literary History of the English People: from the Renaissance to the Cied 
War, 


By J. J. Jusserand. Vol. LI London; T, Fisher Unwin, (12s. 6d, net.]j 
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to the direction which English literature itself should take. 
Thus the great mass of early Elizabethan work, both in verse 
and prose, is frankly imitative. The elaborate antithetical 
sentences of Euphues are echoes of the Spanish sentences of 
Guevara; and the amorous sonneteers of the same period 
pillaged right and left from their French and Italian pre- 
decessors. It is not surprising that these borrowings—to use 
no harsher word—should have scandalised modern critics, 
some of whom have been unwilling to allow the credit either 
of art or of feeling to writings which cannot claim to be 
original. Against this point of view, however, M. Jusserand 
protests with great force. As he suggests, the whole con- 
ception of art has changed since the days when the observance 
of conventional rules was the first duty of the artist. Then, 
a poet who did not promise his immortality through his verse 
was hardly a poet; and it was as necessary that his lady’s 
hair should be fair as that his sonnet should have fourteen 
lines. The primary object of the Elizabethan sonneteer was 
not so much to strike a note of individual passion as to treat 
beautifully some familiar theme,—to touch once again the old 
strings which had been so often touched before. And to do 
so successfully required, no less than the more personal 
achievements of later poetry, a high command of art. To 
deny that such productions could have been inspired by 
genuine emotion is to jump to the rashest of conclusions. 
The secret springs of art cannot be sounded with a foot- 
rule. Some of the most splendid of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
are little more than repetitions of the old refrain of exegi 
monumentum ; and who shall put bounds upon the feelings 
which were able to invest that hackneyed thought with 
such grandeur and such glory? As M. Jusserand says, 
“because a passage is copied or even translated, it does 
not follow that the poet thought of no one in particular 
and felt nothing: it may or may not be; it is a question of 
individual cases, to be elucidated separately, according to 
circumstances. ..... Most of these singers,” he shrewdly 
concludes, “ mingled truth and life with fiction and imitations ; 
and it seems, indeed, in the nature of things that they should 
have done so; for why suppose that, contrary to most men, so 
many poets should have had no experience whatever of love P 
And if they had any, why suppose that they would make no 
use of such obvious, easy, and inspiring material ?” 

Besides the imitators of foreign models, it is easy to discern, 
amid the jostling crowd of literary experimentalists, two other 
classes of writers,—those who, like Gabriel Harvey and Philip 
Sidney, believed that the salvation of English letters was to 
be found in the methods of classical antiquity, and 
those who, like Thomas Nash, relied solely on the powers 
of a coarse and vigorous vernacular. These two classes 
formed the extreme poles of literary opinion, and the 
famous controversy between Nash and Harvey, though 
it was in the main a personal one, yet illustrates clearly 
enough the extraordinary interest which literary questions 
were capable of arousing. To the cultured and scholarly 
Harvey, Nash was a vulgar barbarian whose presence in the 
temple of the Muses was a profanation; and to honest Nash, 
Harvey was a foolish pedant, bent upon destroying the ancient 
liberties of the English language. But even more suggestive 
of the fermentation of the time are the numerous disserta- 
tions which appeared during the first half of the reign of 
Elizabeth upon the theory and the practice of English verse. 
These tracts, with all their variety of outlook, from the 
eloquent Defence of Sidney to Gascoigne’s elaborately 
technical Note of Instruction Concerning the Making of 
Verse or Rhyme in English, seem every one to have been 
inspired by the same prepossession,—that the great age of 
English poetry was about to commence. There is an air 
about them which is almost prophetic. “That there be as 
sharp and quick wits in England,” wrote William Webb in 
his Discourse of English Poesy, “as ever were among the 
peerless Grecians or renowned Romans, it were a note of no 
wit in me todeny. Andis our speech so coarse, or our phrase 
so harsh, that Poetry cannot therein find a vein whereby it 
may appear like itself?” Let but the sharp and quick wits 
of England obey the directions of William Webb, and “so 
would Poetry without question aspire to wonderful perfection, 
and appear far more gorgeous and delectable among us.” 
The sentiment was not confined to William Webb; every 
scribbler had his infallible prescription; the future was big 
with possibilities. What would it bring forth P 





ce 

When the great poem of the age did come, it was, curiously 
enough, a retrospective one. The Faerie Queen does not 
look forward; it looks back. It is steeped in the spirit of the 
Renaissance; but this Renaissance spirit is the old con. 
ventional one of France and Italy; and, in addition, Spenser 
has deliberately mingled with it a flavour of antique reminis. 
cence, an affectation of ancient beauty, and thoughts and 
phrases out of date. The Fuerie Queen, though it must ever 
be counted among the highest glories of English literature, 
yet left that literature where it found it,—under the thrall of 
the Continent; a splendid satellite, but a satellite still, I¢ 
bore within it no fiery seed of new and unexpected life; for 
there is little that lives in it, though there is much that 
dreams. A less bracing poem was never written. In its 
softness, its charm, its languor, its long elaboration of 
luxurious ease, it resembles nothing so much as an enormous 
feather-bed. 

The true Columbus of the Elizabethan age was Christopher 
Marlowe. His main work—his drama—lies outside the range 
of M. Jusserand’s present volume, so that what references to 
him there are necessarily fall far short of adequacy. Yet it is 
to be regretted that M. Jusserand has not brought out more 
clearly the potent influence wielded by Marlowe over English 
heroic verse. That amazing genius not only created English 
tragedy, and at the same time made blank verse a living 
reality; he also, in his Hero and Leander, gave to the heroic 
couplet a beauty and a power which it had never possessed 
before. In his manipulation of the couplet he is the ancestor 
alike of the classical school of Dryden and of the romantic 
school of Keats. And who, of all his progeny, has sur. 
passed him P 





SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE* 

Tue Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence was well worth writing, 
and with the material at his command Mr. Layard might 
have produced a satisfactory biography. He has been content 
to give us this material (or a part of it) instead of the finished 
work; and while we are grateful for what he has done, we 
cannot but regret that he did not indulge his ambition, and 
write a succinct and intelligible Life of Lawrence. 

As Mr. Layard says, Lawrence’s character needs no white- 
washing; but the very fact that one hapless episode has been 
dragged from its context suggests that some sort of explana- 
tion is necessary. This Mr. Layard himself seems to acknow- 
ledge by the tone of his preface, and the best possible 
explanation would be a clear setting forth of an honourable 
and arduous career. It is not for us to judge of an ancient 
love affair in which all those involved behaved with an exquisite 
sensibility ; but we have every right to contemplate the 
progress and triumph of a most fortunate portrait-painter, 
who knew the men and women of the great world, who did his 
work to the universal applause, and who died at the zenith of 
his fame before a changing fashion had persuaded the younger 
generation to think ill of his performances. And though Mr. 
Layard’s book is, by its design, somewhat disjointed, it is pos- 
sible to get from it a vivid impression of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Lawrence was as happy in his temperament as in his career. 
He was born with the very genius of success. No obstacle stood 
in the way of his advance, and from his childhood he sought 
difficulties only to surmount them. An infant prodigy, he 
lived down the misunderstanding and ridicule which commonly 
cling to a foolish precocity, and though he began the practice 
of his art at an age when most painters are at school, he did 
not exhaust the world’s patience. The son of an innkeeper, 
whose house was the ‘Black Bear’ at Devizes, Thomas 
Lawrence was famous at five years of age. He recited 
Shakespeare, he drew portraits in pencil and chalk, and his 
prudent father presently carried him to Bath, where the worl: 
of fashion delighted in his skill. Had it been permitted, 
Lady Frances Harpur would have adopted him for her son. 
The Duchess of Devonshire, and the other great ladies of the 
time, sat to him for their portraits, and left him unspoilt by 
their flattery. He went through life with an easy non- 
chalance, and if he worked unceasingly, he never knew 
what it was to see his talent unrequited. Reckless in 
the management of money, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his extravagance was nearly related to 
generosity ; and though now and again he made an attempt to 











* Sir Thomas Lawrence's Letter-Bag. By G. S. Layard, London: George 
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extricate himself from the toils of debt, the attempts were 
hut half-hearted, and he died as he lived in a sort of splendid 
poverty. Thomas Coutts, the noblest banker that ever came 
to the help of genius, more than once offered Lawrence his 
services. As early as 1804 he was scheming to place the 
-ainter’s affairs upon a solid basis. “I hope you will look 
forward with as much eagerness,” he wrote, “as I sincerely 
do to the prospect of complete emancipation, and think how 
coon two years pass away, when there seems, on my plan, 
to be a very fair prospect of your being able afterwards to 
employ the whole fruits of your labour as you like best.” 
{wo years, even three, passed away quickly enough, and 
Lawrence was no nearer emancipation. In 1807 Coutts was 
evre that there was no means of extricating him but by a 
Commission of Bankruptcy. “Sorry am I to name it,” wrote 
the banker, “ but you will find, if you can make up your mind 
to submit to the humiliation for a short period, it will save 
vou an infinity of future mortification, and you may, when it 
is over, make a great sinking Fund, and do justice to those who 
are losers by you at the moment, which may clear all in time, 
and add a lustre to your name and character hereafter that 
will never be obscured.” But it was not in the sunlight of 
bankruptcy that Lawrence sought a lustre for his name. He 
preferred to get through his difficulties as best he might, 
paying a little here and a little there, and now and again 
dining with his creditors, to his great chagrin, that they 
might be kept in good humour. The truth is, to Lawrence’s 
mercurial disposition debt was a trifle. Magnificence of life 
was his first necessity, and he must attain it by any means, 
and despite the most tiresome humiliations. 

His correspondents are many and various,—as various in 
temper as in style. Here, for instance, Lady Caroline Lamb 
regrets that he did not paint the portrait of Byron. “Had I 
brought one I hate to you”—she writes—‘ Good heavens, 
what a head you had painted—I see it now—all that others 
exaggerate you would have softened offi—and a beauty would 
have arisen that sometimes for a moment exists, and that 
none have attempted even to seize that Iremember. ‘Oh ’tis 
light that never will shine again on life's dull stream.’” The 
postscript is as closely characteristic as the letter. “My 
quotation,” adds Lady Caroline, “refers to your talent,” 
doubtless fearing that Lawrence might suspect a compliment 
to the poet. But of all Lawrence’s friends, none was more 
loyal than Lord Stewart, Castlereagh’s son. Never did he 
cease to scheme for the painter’s advancement. His letters 
are as persuasive as they are fiamboyant :-— 

“Listen to my plan,” he writes to Lawrence in 1816, “ You once 
yielded to my Counsel before, and you have had candor to say You 
have not repented it. My schemes are like those of a Hussar at 
the Outposts, very short, very decided, and very prompt. When 
the gay Scenes in London close, and the Sittings of your beautiful 
Women languish from their emigration to the Verdure and Shades 
of the Country—furnish Yourself with Letters from our Royal 
master to the Emperors Francis and Alexander, representing 
H.R.H.’s desire that You should proceed to their Capitals to take 
their pictures for H.R.H. Place Yourself next with a Messenger 





going to Vienna, and You will arrive with me in 10 Days. At 
Vienna you shall have every thing as in Russell Square. You 


shall paint the Emperor and Empress. If you will, Schwarzen- 
burg, Metternich, Madame Murat, and Young Napoleon.” 
Lawrence, always ready for adventure, responded gallantly 
to Lord Stewart’s call. He encountered the Emperor 
Alexander at Aix-la-Chapeile, and under Lord Stewart's 
auspices he made his portrait. At Vienna he had an 
immediate success, both social and professional. Princes 
and Archduchesses sat to him, and he was so eagerly sought 
after that he could choose his hosts. “To-day I had two 
invitations,” he writes in 1819. “One to dine at Prince 
Metternich’s to meet the Persian, another to dine at the French 
Ambassador’s. I accepted the latter, and when there I 
received an invitation to Comte Nicholas Esterhazy to see 
a French Play by some of the nobility of Vienna.” And so, 
wherever he went, he accepted the homage that is offered to 
erandeur, and he well earned the title of a painter of Kings. 
But the compliment paid him by Royal personages brought 
with it an inevitable drawback. His pictures became palatial 
in style as in motive. He flattered in paint as in speech, and 
the flattery of paint is less easily excusable than the flattery 
of speech. His canvases show us the great personages who 
eat to him, not as they were, but as they wished to appear. 
They lack character, as they lack sincerity, But it is not by 
Lis official portraits that we would judge Lawrence. Many of 








his more modest works have a charm which is recognised 
to-day as during his lifetime. Withal he was a cultivated, 
courteous gentleman, who spoke and lived with the same 
elegance with which he painted. He touched the life of hie 
time at many points, and he still awaits a competent 
biography. Meantime we must be content with what Mr. 
Layard has given us, and form our own conclusion from the 
painter’s own letter-bag. 





INDIA IN TRANSITION.* 

Some time has elapsed since the first edition of this book was 
published in 1885; and some of the remarks relating to 
changes consequent on the developments of modern civilisa- 
tion have lost their freshness, if not some of their weight. 
Especially in the paper which Sir Henry Cotton has entitled 
“The Increased Bitterness of Race Feeling” is it evident 
that comparison is being made with a rather distant past. A 
quarter of a century ago English officials in India were able 
to visit England in the space of three months’ leave; they 
came home practically as often as they do now, com- 
municated with England as frequently, and retired as 
early. It is not to such facts, therefore, that any 
recent change in the feeling between Europeans and 
natives of India can be attributed. Further, with regard 
to this, as to many other subjects dealt with in the 
book, it is highly doubtful whether Sir Henry Cotton's 
statements have more than a restricted local application. 
The preface informs the reader that he served for thirty-five 
years asa member of the Indian Civil Service. This period 
was, however, as we understand, spent exclusively in the 
North-East of India; and very many of the author's views 
are not shared by the majority of officers who served equally 
long in the same province. It is evident from many parts of 
his book that Sir Henry Cotton has a very slight acquaintance 
with the races, of much greater military strength and political 
importance than the Bengalis, inhabiting Upper India. In 
fact, the English reader, for whom the book is “ primarily 
intended,” has much need to be on his guard against sweeping 
assertions constantly made by the author concerning “the 
nation” and “the people,” which do not really relate to the 
people of India at large, but are based on the author's 
experience or beliefs regarding the population of a single 
province. 

The book consists of a number of papers dealing with 
various aspects of Indian polity and administration. Written 
in excellent English, it will doubtless be found interesting 
even by those whose attention is likely to flag considerably in 
reading the more technical portions. To us the best chapters 
appear to be those dealing with “ The Social and Moral Crisis ” 
and “ The Religious Tendencies of India.” These papers are 
uncontroversial (except so far as their negation of missionary 
advance may be traversed by some), and they explain sym- 
pathetically the moral difficulty in which the Hindu who has 
unlearned his ancestral faith is placed, and point out the 
novel theories and quasi-beliefs which have gained some 
degree of temporary acceptance. The chapters of limited 
and technical scope, dealing with the tenure and taxation of 
land, and with the judicial administration, contain an 
abundance of controversial matter, and will not convince, nor 
in any great measure enlighten, the English reader. It is, for 
instance, obviously extravagant to allege (p. 96) that the 
theory of the established land-revenue system is that the land 
belongs to “a small minority of foreigners” or “ party of 
foreign occupiers who choose to call themselves ‘the State.’” 
The information supplied to the English reader is also 
frequently partial and incomplete, even allowing for the 
moderate dimensions of the book. We much doubt if a 
correct impression is conveyed by the statement (p. 126) that 
the expenditure on primary education from funds of the State 
is small and that there is no free education. In the paper 
relating to “The Separation of Judicial from Executive 
Functions” it does not appear to be anywhere explained that 
complete separation already exists as regards civil judicial 
work; nor that the executive local officer has no power of 
interference with Courts authorised to pass a sentence of 
more than two years’ imprisonment; nor, again, that in all 
except trifling cases an appeal from conviction lies to an 





By Sir Henry Cotton, K.C.S.1., MP. 
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authority which is quite independent of the executive officer. 
These portions of the book, indeed, seem hardly intended for 
the general reader. Sir Henry Cotton advocates the complete 
withdrawal from Indian Civil servants of criminal judicial 
powers, leaving in their hands police and revenue work only. 
He admits himself, however, that this course would be im- 
possible in many parts of India. 

The paper on “India’s Economical Problem” is full of 
doubtful and contentious statements. It should, however, be 
read by any one who is anxious to know what the complaints 
are which the Indian National Congress (with which Sir 
Henry Cotton has identified himself) urges with reference to 
the treatment of India as a producing and consuming country. 
As regards the practical question, it is no doubt right that all 
which is just and possible should be done towards promoting 
the establishment of manufactures and commercial enterprises 
in India by natives of the country. 

Sir Henry Cotton's views as to the future course of events 
in India are conveyed under the heading “ Political Recon- 
struction.” He does not, we gather, think the original 
occupation, or conquest, of India creditable to this country ; 
for he speaks (p. 195) of “the injustice of the English con- 
quest,” and says it may be condemned “as animated by 
unworthy motives for which no adequate justification has 
ever been brought forward.” He contemplates India in the 
future as comprising, under the mere “ supremacy” of England, 
anumber of federated autonomous States, similar to the States 
of Australia or the Provinces of Canada. The British army 
in India is to be withdrawn, and provincial armies estab- 
lished, “recruited from the common people and officered by 
the native gentry of the provinces.” Denouncing any attempt 
“to transplant the radical associations of our democracy into 
a country altogether unsuited for their growth,” the author 
insists on the necessity for maintaining the existing chiefs 
and nobility, the result being “an organisation of small 
States, each with a Prince at its head, and a small body of 
patrician aristocracy interposing between him and the lower 
orders of working men.” Singular as this vision of the 
future is, it is less extraordinary than the scheme which 
commends itself to Sir Henry Cotton for the disposal of the 
Anglo-Indian and Eurasian community. His plan is that 
these classes should be gathered in “separate little settle- 
ments at suitable localities, resembling the free cities of 
Germany or the city republics of Venice and Genoa.” The 
political prophecies contained in this chapter will, we believe, 
stamp the author, in the opinion of all sensible readers, as a 
benevolent but rash dreamer. In race, advancement, religion, 
character, in fact in everything but common humanity, the 
Indian population is utterly different from that of British self- 
governing Colonies. To withdraw British military force, and 
set up throughout India a number of comparatively small 
aristocratic States, each with its own Army, would be to hand 
back the mass of the people to the oppression from which we 
redeemed them, and to render certain a widespread warfare 
which would result in the ascendency, if not absolute control, 
being gained by the Mahrattas, or the military races of 
Northern India. The Eurasian population can in no respect 
be compared to the intensely virile inhabitants of the old 
German and Italian cities, and if abandoned in the way 
suggested would have later to be rescued at the cost of much 
blood and treasure. 

We have little doubt that there is at least great exaggeration 
in the imputations made by Sir Henry Cotton regarding the 
recent partition of Bengal,—namely, that the covert design of 
the Government of India was to weaken Bengali influence, and 
that English officials were swayed by the prospect of obtaining 
additional highly paid appointments. These statements sound 
like an echo of the explanation usually given for the agitation 
against the partition, which is that it arose from the disgust 
of Bengalis at the loss of political influence necessarily 
involved, and also from the fact that official posts in Eastern 
Bengal were rendered inaccessible to the educated classes of 
Calcutta. The contention that a serious wrong was done by 
the mere administrative division of what here figures as “ the 
Bengali nation” leaves us cold, for it is the commonest thing 
for populations of the same race to be divided into two 
administrative units. We can find no proof of any material 
injury to Bengalis in the appendix which Sir Henry Cotton 
has devoted to this subject. It appears, indeed, therefrom 
that the Bengalis would not have been contented even with 








chee ac age of the old system, for the author says that 
eir claim is that for the Lieutenant-Governor of undivided 
Bengal should be substituted a Governor in Council. This 
part of the book is argumentative, and is certainly not adapted 
for the English reader, no intelligible explanation being supplied 

. . 4 
to him of the difference between the two forms of control 
The Council at Madras and at Bombay consists of ioe 
European officers besides the Governor. We do not believe 
that this is the arrangement which Bengali agitators really 
want, nor do we think there is any substantial ground for Sir 
Henry Cotton’s assertion that Lieutenant-Governors, who are 
appointed from the Indian Civil Service, usually lack 
independence of character. It is curious that such an 
allegation should be made immediately after the resignation 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal. 

Before accepting the wide statements as to a national 
movement or “upheaval” constantly made by Sir Henry 
Cotton, who writes practically of the educated class in towns, 
it is necessary to remember the very small proportion borne 
in India by the urban to the country population. As the 
author himself states (p. 107), “an overwhelming majority of 
the people of India live in rural villages”; and, again, “out 
of a population of three hundred millions, only 7 per cent, 
live in towns of more than 10,000 inhabitants.” It is not the 
opinion of those who know the rural population of India 
much better than Sir Henry Cotton does that the feelings of 
a portion of the inhabitants of a few cities either guide or 
indicate those of the villagers who form the “ overwhelming 
majority” of the people. Sir Henry Cotton claims that the 
so-called delegates to the Indian National Congress “ declare 
the public opinion of the multitudes of whom they are the 
mouthpiece”: while those who do not share his views assert 
that the members of the Congress represent no one but them- 
selves. This being so, in a book intended for the English 
reader it would have been better if Sir Henry Cotton had 
provided some intelligible account of the manner in which 
the “multitudes” have given a commission to the soi-disant 
delegates. It is nothing to the point to show that the members 
occupy a respectable position in society and are taken from all 
races and religions. In sucha vast community as that of India 
this means merely that in most parts of the country English 
education has inspired some of the upper class with political 
aspirations. What still remains in doubt is whether the 
gathering is of any really national significance; whether, if 
the existing framework of order were dissolved, the weakest of 
the forces set free would not scatter this assembly of self- 
appointed debaters to the winds. 

As a whole, New India may be read with advantage, on the 
principle of audi alteram partem, by those who are by no 
means inclined towards the author's anti-Government—and 
sometimes anti-British—opinions. The book contains some 
regrettable attacks on the Government of India and on officers 
of the Indian Services, but we do not doubt that it is expedient 
that retired officers should be at liberty to set forth unorthodox 
contentions, nor that they owe loyalty as much to the people 
from whose resources they were paid as to the Government 
which actually employed them. Sir Henry Cotton's book 
testifies to the interest which he feels in the people of India, 
but it should not, in our judgment, be used without great 
caution as a guide on any of the practical questions with 
which it deals. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH.* 
At the end of last year a luncheon was given in London to 
celebrate the two-hundredth anniversary of the sailing from 
London of the expedition which founded Jamestown, Virginia. 
A distinguished General in the after-luncheon speeches claimed 
descent from the famous Captain John Smith who took part 
in the expedition and was one of the first Governors of 
Virginia; and an Admiral, with perhaps surer warrant, pro- 
fessed himself a descendant of John Rolfe, who married the 
Indian Princess Pocahontas. The republication in a 
delightful form of Smith’s Generall Historie by the 
Glasgow University Press is therefore to be welcomed as 
opportune as well as desirable in every other way. It is one 
of the best stories of adventure in our language. But is it 
always more than a story? Is it all history, and exact 








* The Generall Historie of Virginia, New England and the Summer Isles, 
Together with The True Travels, Adventures and Observations, and A Sea 
Grammar, By Captaine John Smith. 2 vols, Glasgow: James MacLeluse 
and Sons. (25s, net.] 
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cy that most readers who go right through 
, as we have done, will feel the internal 
on the whole, of Smith’s veracity. His 
manner is careful ; he recorded facts of natural history in 
strict accordance with his observation. He had, too, a 
grammatical or lexicographical mind. No one who had not 
something like a passion for verbal truth would have tackled a 
sea-grammar, and given the inexpert an explanation of all the 
professional terms of the sailor. The volumes before us are 
simply @ reprint without notes, and, if we may make bold 
enough to say 80, are all the better for that. But the casual 
yeader into whose hands they fall may be at a loss to 
know what value historians concede to Smith’s rather 
“tall” stories, which seem (especially in the romantic inci- 
denis connected with Pocahontas) almost too good to be 
true. Let us say, then, that the Pocahontas story was 
never questioned till Mr. Charles Deane edited Smith's 
True Relation in 1866. Since then the doubts have been 
scotched by Professor Arber’s masterly edition of Smith's 
works, but have been revived by Mr. Henry Adams. We must 
not pretend to a very definite opinion, but no doubt all of us 
who want to swallow Smith whole are prepared to make the 
most of the aids to digestion provided by the indefatigable 
Professor Arber. 

John Smith was born in Lincolnshire in 1580, and after his 
father’s death his guardian put him into the service of a 
merchant at Lynn. Wearied by the work, he was taken to 
France by a son of Lord Willoughby, and fought under 
Henry IV. at Havre. He came home by the Low Countries, 
and we find him in Lincolnshire again, living the simplest of 
simple lives in the woods and reading Marcus Aurelius and 
Machiavelli. His next adventures were in France once more, 
where he was robbed by gentlemen of the road. He joined the 
ship of a piratical merchant, and helped to capture a Venetian 
argosy in the Mediterranean. His subsequent wanderings 
were in Germany, France, Spain, Hungary, and Morocco. 
Then came the most important part of his life, when he was 
chosen by the London company which fitted out the Virginian 
expedition. During the voyage to Virginia he was suspected 
of intrigue, and was very nearly hanged at the yardarm; but 
le was destined to survive many perils even more menacing 
than that. Such was the man who wrote the Generall 
Historie. He was intelligent, and his narrative, though 
startling, is not the work of a swashbuckler. 

When Jamestown had been founded there was very soon a 
famine in the colony. Smith ranged about the country 
searching for food, and in so doing was taken by Powhatan, 
an Indian chief, the father of the celebrated Pocahontas. The 
Court of Powhatan, with much joyful ceremonial, made ready 
to execute so important a prisoner, and the stones on which 
his head was to be battered were prepared on the ground, 
when the romantic and tender-hearted Princess flung herself 
on Smith, crying that if they beat out his brains they should 
also beat out hers. But we must give this celebrated passage 
in Smith’s own words. His odd, and not immodest, use of the 
third person is invariable in his books :— 

“At last they brought him to Meronocomo, where was Powhatan 
their Emperor. Here more then two hundred of those grim 
Courtiers stood wondering at him, as he had beene a monster ; 
till Powhatan and his trayne had put themselves in their greatest 
braveries. Before a fire upon a seat like a bedsted, he sat covered 
with a great robe, made of Rarowcun skinnes, and all the tayles 
hanging by. On either hand did sit a young wench of 16 or 18 
yeares, and along on each side the house, two rowes of men, aud 
behind them as many women, with all their heads and shoulders 
painted red; many of their heads bedecked with the white downe 
of Birds; but every one with something: and a great chayne of 
white beads about their necks. At his entrance before the King, 
all the people gave a great shout. The Queene of Appamatuck 
was appointed to bring him water to wash his hands, and another 
brought him a bunch of feathers, in stead of a Towell to dry 
them; having feasted him after their best barbarous manner they 
could, a long consultation was held, but the conclusion was, two 
great stones were brought before Powhatan: then as many as 
could layd hands on him, dragged him to them, and thereon laid 
his head, and being ready with their clubs, to beate out his braines, 
Pocahontas the Kings dearest daughter, when no intreaty could 
prevaile, got his head in her armes, and laid her owne upon his to 

save him from death: whereat the Emperour was contented he 
should live to make him hatchets, and her bells, beads, and 
aes for they thought him aswell of all occupations as them- 
selves. 
If Smith had been a mere liar, it is probable that he would 
have invented tender passages between himself and the young 
Princess. But he did nothing of the sort. He speaks of her 
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with unfailing respect and admiration, and duly chronicles 
all the services she did the Englishmen in their troubles with 
the Indians; but he records her marriage to John Rolfe iu 
the coolest and most businesslike way. 

The early years of Virginia were indeed more romantic 
than those of any other colony. Reading this history, one is 
reminded of the relations between the Israelites and the 
Philistines. Like them, the settlers and the Indians met and 
traded freely, and each side knew the hospitality of the other ; 
and yet underneath there was always profound suspicion, the 
readiness to profit by any opportunity, and, in spite of a pro- 
fessed belief in an ultimate understanding, the continual 
misunderstanding which was inevitable between two such 
different peoples. “Our most royall King James,” says 
Smith in his preface, “hath place and opportunitie to inlarge 
his ancient Dominions without wronging any; (which is a 
condition most agreeable to his most just and pious resolu- 
tions).” But that sane Imperialism as practised was not sane 
enough for our canons of to-day. The Virginians, it is true, 
were far more humane than the Spaniards (the inhumanity 
inseparable from piracy always admitted), and yet they had 
no one who thought on the plane of the good Las Casas, 
known as the Apostle of the Indians, who denounced the 
enslaving of Indians, bitterly repented afterwards his advocacy 
of substituting negro slave labour—the Chinese labour of 
those days—and eventually concluded that it was un-Christian 
to fight against the Indians at all. Did he not return to 
Spain and make a memorable oration on that subject before 
a Junta at Valladolid? Smith uses everywhere the word 
“love” to describe the condition of peace between the colonists 
and the Indians, when perhaps to-day we should not dream of 
going beyond the diplomatic word “correct.” The following 
passage conveys excellently the contrast of outward peace and 
secret hostility. It is marked in the margin “The Salvages 
[z.e., savages] dissemble their intent” :— 

“Upon this away went their Bowes and Arrowes, and men, 
women, and children brought in their Commodities : two or three 
houres they so thronged about the President and so overwearied 
him, as he retyred himselfe to rest, leaving Mr. Behethland and 
Mr. Powell to receive their presents, but some Salvages perceiving 
him fast asleepe, & the guard somewhat carelesly dispersed, fortie 
or fiftie of their choise men each with a club, or an English sword 
in his hand began to enter the house with two or three hundred 
others, that pressed to second them. The noyse and hast they 
made in, did so shake the house they awoke him from his sleepe, 
and being halfe amazed with this suddaine sight, betooke him 
strait to his sword and Target; Mr. Chrashaw and some others 
charged in like manner; whereat they quickly thronged faster 
backe then before forward.” 

We wish that Smith had told us more often exactly how 
difficulties were overcome. The absence of carefulness in 
this matter is to our mind, however, one of the internal 
evidences of veracity. One wonders, for instance, what most 
of the settlers made of the difficult polysynthetic language of 
the Indians. In Smith's pages both sides seem to converse 
easily enough. ‘Then, were the Indians as noble, according to 
their lights, as every schoolboy believes them to have been 
who has read Indian stories, from Fenimore Cooper onwards ? 
Smith, if we read fairly between his lines, approached more 
nearly the cynical modern American opinion that “the only 
good Indian isa dead Indian.” It is said that even the brave 
Indian tribes (there are, of course, notoriously unvaloroua 
tribes) are given to too much caution. But this may 
imply nothing more than a conception of tactics wholly 
different from ours. The same thing was said of the Boers. 
It is our peculiar national conception of courage which requires 
people “ to come out into the open” morally and actually, It 
may not be an exclusively wise conception, but it is inevitable 
in us. Nowadays, however, it must be almost impossible to 
argue back to the character of the unspoiled Indian. Most 
modern Indians who are at all comparable with the old stock 
are poor creatures, pauperised materially and ruined morally 
by Government annuities. No group of Indians has the 
singular force of character which once enabled an Indian 
tribe to close their mines as they had observed that wherever 
mines were there also were troubles. They acted as though 
gold meant as little to them as it did to the people of Eldorado 
in Voltaire’s Candide. Red Jacket and Black Hawk in real 
life, or Leather Stocking in fiction, were characters who have 
fixed their names and dignity in our minds. One would like 
to know Smith’s exact opinion of their prototypes. We are 
provoked, even while we are engrossed, by the way in which he 
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took everything for granted. Pocahontas, no doubt, was 
“that blessed jewel”; but one might gratefully say that of 
any woman who invariably turned the point of the best- 
directed plots of her own people in order to save her friend 
the enemy. We should like to know the Indian opinion of 
Pocahontas. Do any legends survive ? 





NOVELS. 
BENEDICT KAVANAGH.* 

Since the appearance of Mr. Birmingham’s last book he has 
become something of a public character; questions have been 
asked about him in the House of Commons, and the late Chief 
Secretary was moved to express an opinion as to the merits of 
his work differing widely from that of Mr. Healy. These 
unsolicited testimonials, however, have not caused him in any 
way to modify his standpoint as a commentator on the Ireland 
of to-day. In Benedict Kavanagh, as in The Seething Pot and 
Hyacinth, he preserves the same curiously detached attitude, 
combining with an unmistakable sympathy for Nationalist 
aspirations a fearlessly impartial criticism of the foibles and 
faults of all parties and denominations. It has been said that 
there is no room in Ireland for a moderate man. Whether 
that be the case or not we are not concerned to argue in this 
column, but the candid friend is never popular, least of all 
when he is the friend of all parties, and unites to his candour 
a very pretty turn for irony. 

As in previous novels from the same pen, little reliance 
is placed on plot. The story is rather a series of illus- 
trative episodes, or even tableaux, extending over a period 
of twenty years or more. Benedict Kavanagh, the titular 
hero, is the son of a follower of Parnell who dies in 
poverty while still in the prime of life. His mother, a 
woman of good family, had left her husband and eloped with 
Kavanagh, dying at the child’s birth. Benedict, by a sheer 
coincidence, is taken by the clergyman who attends his 
father’s deathbed to the house of Lady Beauford—his grand- 
mother—who would have brought him up herself but for the 
protest of her son, an ambitious, worldly young barrisier 
Accordingly he is entrusted to the care of Canon Hamilton, 
an old friend of the family, a Protestant clergyman in the 
North of Ireland. The curtain is dropped for fifteen years 
or so, during which Benedict has remained in Orange sur- 
roundings, and then by the influence of the Beauford family he 
is given a clerkship in a law agency office at Dunbeg, a smal! 
provincial town. Here he remains fora while, until his associa- 
tion with the local Gaelic League and the Irish-speaking 
movement puts him in so embarrassing a position that his 
employers transfer him to the Dublin office. Again the 
curtain is dropped, and four years later we find him consorting 
with clerks and medical students, frequenting bars and music- 
halls, and playing with indifferent success at being a man about 
town on a hundred a year. The death of his old guardian, 
Canon Hamilton, brings him face to face with the secret of 
his parentage, Lady Beauford settles upon him a small 
property in the West, and he leaves Dublin to start life in 
earnest as a humble worker in the regeneration of Ireland. 

It is easy to pick holes in the structure of the story. A 
more serious defect is the infirmity of purpose which is the 
besetting sin of the central figure. But this is characteristic 
of the honesty of the author, who, much as he loves his country, 
is never beguiled into panegyric of her sons. All classes 
and creeds come under the lash of his impartial censure. 
“Hardly any one in Ireland,” he observes on one page, 
“has a sufficiently robust belief in the superiority of his own 
creed to run the risk of allowing it to come into close contact 
with its rivals.” In this context we may note the significant 
assertion that “there is no such thing in provincial Ireland 
as a public building which is not under the control of one 
cburch or other.’ He comments at length on the incivility 
of Irish as compared with English officials, He does not 
acquit his fellow-countrymen of snobbishness. Indeed, he 
goes so far as to assert that the passions to which social 
distinctions give rise in Ireland are more potent than either 
religious or political differences to keep Irishmen estranged 
from each other. He indulges his pungent irony alike at 
the expense of the Irish Parliamentary Party and their 
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constituents when he notes that the people “who dread this 
tune [‘God Save the King’] as if it were an infections 
disease gladly pay those whom they deem wisest and worthiest 
to go to Westminster and there swear an oath of allegiance 
to the same King for whose honour the hated music exists,” 
From this he argues that it is the tune, and not the words 
which is to blame, and in a vein of restrained satire discusses 
the results of fitting the text to a new melody. The popu- 
larity of the Dublin music-halls impels him to observe that 
“it is an evidence of the all-conquering majesty of true art 
that in the presence of the great musical comédiennes the lions 
and lambs of Irish political strife” are capable of lying down 
together. A propos of the strange combination of political 
activity and poverty in small provincial towns, he notes that 
“the passing of resolutions is fast becoming, instead of fox. 
hunting and horse-racing, the most popular kind of sport in 
provincial Ireland,” and develops this theme in one of those 
witty digressions which form not the least attractive feature 
of an engrossing book. Yet it would be most unjust to Mr, 
Birmingham to regard him solely or primarily in the light of 
a destructive critic because he is not always able to keep his 
ironic faculty under complete control. His capacity of 
seeing both sides of the question is quite remarkable. He 
emphasises the weaknesses, while whole-heartedly supporting 
its moral value, of the Irish-speaking movement. ‘There igs 
perhaps nothing finer in the book than the touching exhibi- 
tion of generosity shown by Benedict’s rowdy and rather 
coarse-fibred chums in the moment of his sorrow and abase- 
ment. Nowhere have we read a more striking tribute to the 
great qualities of the dour Orange North than is to be found 
in the portraits of Canon Hamilton and his parishioners, 
Though his hero has a good deal of Hamlet in his nature, and 
to that extent inspires misgivings as to the efficiency of hig 
service to his country, there can be no doubt of the under. 
lying optimism of the writer. When Benedict goes to visit 
his grandmother after his guardian’s death, she bids him 
“always speak the truth and be brave, always be ready to 
help others.” Benedict’s comment on this advice probably 
gives the best exposition of Mr. Birmingham’s hopes for the 
future of Ireland :— 

“Benedict was struck by the wonderful way in which this 

identical ideal of life was presented to him, urged upon him 
from so many different directions. Going through the streets of 
Killard and listening to the men who spoke to him of Canon 
Hamilton, he had realised the greatness of it. Then O’Murchadha, 
the Gaelic Leaguer, had spoken of this same ideal. And Father 
O’Meara said that Ireland was to be made great by way of it. 
Now this old, white-haired Lady Beauford, who found comfort in 
such strange chapters of the Bible, also told him to speak the 
truth and be brave. To Canon Hamilton honesty and courage 
were the virtues of the sincere Protestant; to O’Murchadha and 
Father O’Meara they were necessary to the good Irishman. Lady 
Beauford thought of them as the marks of a gentleman. He 
found himself led into a strange way of thought. If the northern 
Protestants, democrats at heart, if the Gaelic Leaguers and 
priests like Father O’Meara, if the gentlemen of Ireland were all 
of them devoted to this same ideal, if all of them wanted to 
speak the truth and be brave, would they, could they, long remain 
apart and estranged from each other?” 
Mr. Lecky once said that the giving or withholding of Home- 
rule was primarily a question of confidence and character, and, 
whatever one may think of the political and social views 
expounded in this eloquent and brilliant book, one cannot but 
welcome the fearlessness with which its author enforces the 
lesson that without truth and honesty Ireland will never work 
out her national salvation. 





Ezxion Manor. By Archibald Marshall. (Alston Rivers. 6s.)— 
Mr. Marshall has written nothing better than this, and we might 
say nothing nearly so good. It is the story of the disturbing per- 
sonality of a grande dame impinging upon the lives of a group of 
country people among whom she has come unexpectedly to live. We 
say “country people ” because most of them belong properly to the 
country, though they are not rustics. They are well-bred people 
leading an uuruffled life, and the first impact of the interfering 
dictatorial lady comes with the shock of an earthquake. Tho 
quietness of the life has to be presented with some skill to give 
any point to the consternation. It is exactly in this that Mr. 
Marshall has succeeded. He persuades us of the real import- 
ance of trifles. The story has not a great sweep or breadth, 
but in its own Trollopian way it is really excellent. Woe 
believe in the two lack-lustre friends who will not admit to them- 
selves or to one another that they are in love with the preity 
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widow, and we acknowledge that they have lost her deservedly 
when she is captured by the son of the grande dame ; we believe 
in the hullabaloo about the High Church views of the vicar, and 
in the self-deceiving rectitude of the vicar’s wife ; and we believe 
in the City magnate who rents the Exton shooting, and finds time 
to be a very good fellow besides being a magnate and a man of 
Yhe dialogue is good, because perfectly natural and 


fashion. : . 
The observation is close 


appropriate to the circumstances. 
and accurate. 
bustling age. 

The Romance of a Maid of Honour. By Richard Marsh. (John 
Long. 68.)—The introduction of the Court of the present King 
and Queen into a novel always appears of doubtful taste, and 
it is as certain as anything can be that the conduct of Miss 
Diana Chiltern as a Maid of Honour is entirely incredible. The 
« King of Idalia,” who comes to London incognito, is also an im- 
possible figure, and it is difficult to take much interest in the 
entirely fruitless escapade in which he engages. Mr. Marsh has 
done very much better work than this, and it is to be hoped that 
he will not again yield to the temptation of writing a novel in 
which the chief interest is the introduction of Royal personages 
and a Court atmosphere. 

Tales for the Homes. (Chatto and Windus. 5s. net.)—Mr. 
James Marchant has collected and edited a volume of short stories 
and miscellanies of various kinds which is sold for the benefit of 
ihe “Barnardo Homes.” ‘There are twenty-nine items in all. Of 
the serious kind we may mention “The Life of a Waif,” as Mr. 
Hume Nisbet tells it. Of the lighter sort there is “Chrystal’s 
Century,” by Mr. E. W. Hornung. The “century” is a cricket 
hundred, and its maker is an enthusiast for the game whose 
achievements are commonly unequal to his ideal, but who on this 
occasion is equal to his best self. The buyers of this book will 
find that they have combined in a quite unusual way the blessings 
of giving and receiving. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— 
MARY CHRISTIE. 

A Tardiness in Nature, and other Papers. By Mary Christie. 
Edited, with Introductory Note and Memoir, by Maud Withers. 
(University Press, Manchester. 3s.)—This volume contains a 
selection from what her friends think most worth preserving in 
the literary work of Mary Christie, and few will read it without 
wishing that there was twice as much to read. The present 
writer, who was not personally acquainted with Miss Christie, 
recoguises with pleasure articles contributed in past years 
to the Spectator and the Guardian, and does not forget 
how the initials “M. E. C.” in the latter newspaper came 
to mean a writer with a real talent for thoughtful and 
suggestive criticism. Miss Christie’s independent mind and 
excellent taste were by no means limited to such familiar, 
though always interesting, subjects as the work and influence 
of Thackeray, George Eliot, Stevenson. The article on Mrs. 
Ritchie’s stories, reprinted here, is a charming tribute to one of 
the most fascinating, though not now the most popular, of 
writers; and there were others, not included in this collection, 
which showed a clearness and wideness of view not always to 
be found among distinguished critics. Miss Christie was for 
many years a valued contributor to the Spectator. She was 
also on the staff of the Journal of Education and other 
papers. To the Spectator, about ten or twelve years ago, she 
contributed several delightful papers on Kew Gardens, as well as 
one on Stonehenge, and others dealing with the West of England. 
The short and clever article on Cordelia, “A ‘Tardiness in 
Nature,” which gives its name to this volume, has never before 
been published. There is much of more purely personal interest 
in the book; letters, and a long article dealing with the writer’s 
religious experience and her return from Positivism to the Church 
of England. This, with the Memoir, gives a true and touching 
picture of a singularly beautiful and attractive character, whose 
influence, as well as her active work in the world, were consider- 
able, and always directed towards the help and support of weaker 
fellow-creatures. We hope that this record of Miss Christie’s 
life and work may meet with many and appreciative readers. 





—_——_ 








MEMOIRS OF “MALAKOFF.” 

Memoirs of “ Malakof.”’ Edited by R. M. Johnston. 2 vols. 
(iutchinson and Co. 24s. net.)—‘ Malakoff” was the nom de 
plume which Mr, W. E. Johnston used as Paris correspondent for 
the New York Times. He was a native of Ohio, took a medical 


We heartily recommend this calming book to a | 


| degree in New York—he seems to have worked in a printing- 
| house to make out his livelihood in his student days—and after 
helping his father awhile, went to Paris in 1852, reaching that 
city a few months before the establishment of the Empire. In 
Paris he remained for the rest of his life, But he gave up the 
employment of journalism in 1866, when he devoted himself to 
the practice of medicine. He died in 1886, in his sixty-fourth 
year. These two volumes are therefore a history of the Second 
| Empire in the days of its prosperity down to the beginning of its 
| decline. It would be difficult to find anything quite like them. 
| Dr. Johnston was not blinded by the glitter of the Napoleon régime; 
but he was not a bigoted enemy. Though the Emperor did not 
fascinate him, he could appreciate his merits. At thesame time, he 
saw—probably he had unusual opportunities of seeing —the signs of 
the turning tide. Thereis no great quantity of what are commonly 
called “ good stories” in the book, but there is much that is note- 
worthy, and not a little which the historian may profitably observe. 
One of the most striking narratives is that of the Orsini plot. 
The Emperor and the Empress had just reached the Opera House 
when the explosion took place. It was the benefit night of a 
veteran singer, M. Massol, and Madame Ristori was playing her 
great part of Mary Stuart. She played that night to a careless 
audience. There is also a moving story of the execution of Orsini 
and his accomplice Pieri. Dr. Johnston had taken a room from 
which he could see it, but the police would not allow the houses 
within view to be occupied by any but their usual inhabitants, 
and he had to mix with the crowd,—a perfectly civil crowd, and 
perfectly sober and orderly, but “a mob nevertheless which had a 
terrible physiognomy, and one which belongs only to the canaille 
of Paris.” Orsini had something noble about him. He played 
the part of Marcus Curtius in ninoteenth-century fashion. 








THE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON AND HER CIRCLE. 

The Countess of Huntingdon and her Circle. By Sarah Tytler. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 12s. 6d. net.)—Lady Huntingdon, 
who, curiously enough, does not find a place in “Chalmers’ 
Biographical Dictionary,” was certainly worthy of a biography 
more suited to present-day wants than anything hitherto written, 
With what “Sarah Tytler” writes of her personality we have no 
fault to find. We cannot accept the justification of the line 
which she took in founding “a new Church.” She was impatient, 
and not, it must be allowed, without good reason, of the opposition 
which she encountered, and committed herself to a course which 
was of more than doubtful wisdom. Her experiment cannot 
claim the merit of success, for “Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion” 
is practically extinct. John Wesley founded a great community, 
which shows every sign of permanence; whether he would not 
have done better to remain where he was, for it cannot be said 
that he and his were “ ejected,” may be argued. Anyhow, his work 
has stood the test of time. One characteristic of Lady Hunting- 
don is brought into special prominence. She was always grande 
dame. This doubtless made her a more potent influence. It 
helped her, for instance, in one of the best things she ever did,— 
bringing the authority of George III. to bear on that somewhat 
discreditable personage, Archbishop Cornwallis. Not much less 
than half the volume is given to Lady Huntingdon’s eminent 
disciple, Lady Glenorchy, née Maxwell of Preston, who married 
the son and heir of the third Earl of Breadalbane (her sister 
married the Earl of Sutherland). It was a splendid match, but 
not a very happy one. Lord Glenorchy died in 1771, and for the 
fifteen years of life which remained to her his widow had a free 
hand for the work which was dear to her. The “Circle” includes 
other people of more or less note. The story is told well enough, 
but the quantity of the volume is a little out of proportion to the 
quality. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—<@——— 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





In Malay Forests. By George Maxwell. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s. net.)—Mr. Maxwell is a capital companion to go 
a-hunting with in the Malay forest. He combines with the pre- 
paration for and details of tracking, sketches of the servants and 
trackers and impressions of the forest scenery that make upa 
vivid and fascinating picture of the tropical haunts and home of 
the elephant, the bison, the tiger, and the crocodile. The stories 
of the natives, the light which their lifelong observation throws 
on the intelligence of the elephant and the cunning of other 
animals, come into the narrative so naturally that they do not 








hinder it, though often related at length. The account of 
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the crocodile-catching, and the terrific struggle between the 
two men in the canoe and the wounded reptile, is an excellent 
and exciting chapter. The “sladang” (bison) hunt in the early 
morning, again, gives us a graphic description of the forest at 
night and the difficulties of penetrating the scrub without alarm- 
ing the cautious beast; while all elephant-hunters will recognise 
the long-drawn-out and gradually culminating interest of “The 
Black Elephant.” The book is the product of an observant 
hunter and a resident of some standing, so that a reader, whether 
he studies the beasts of tho forest or the Malay, will find plenty 
of material. Moreover, Mr. Maxwell writes with care and taste, 
and with an eye to the impressive surroundings of the country he 
knows, and never lets our interest flag. 


The Paisley Thread. By Matthew Blair. (Alex. Gardner, 
Paisley. 6s.)—The spinning of thread has been done at Paisley 
from time immemorial, but it first became a fine art in the hands 
of Christian Shaw, daughter of John Shaw, Laird of Balgarran. 
This was linen thread. Then, thanks to the inventions of 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Crompton, linen was superseded by 
cotton. The Clark family early achieved success; now the 
Paisley name which is best known to the world is Coats. Perhaps 
the most convenient way of showing what has been achieved 
under this title is to give some figures from the last balance- 
sheet. Shares of the face-value of £10,000,000 are worth 
£47,124,000. The ordinary shares received 10 per cent., 
£450,000 was paid to a Dividend Reserve Fund, and £120,000 
to the Pension Fund. A town which owns, so to speak, such an 
undertaking is bound to be interesting; but it has other claims, 
which will be found duly set forth in Mr. Blair's book. One may 
be mentioned. “Christopher North” was born therein 1785. The 
house has been improved out of existence, but a commemorative 
tablet has been affixed to its successor. 


From Workhouse to Westminster: the Life-Story of Will Crooks, 
M.P. By George Haw. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)\—We do not 
propose to criticise this book. We always feel doubtful about 
biographies of living men, and the story of Mr. Crooks presents 
the difficulty in a very acute form. Political and economic 
questions of the liveliest present-day interest are suggested by it; 
the fires are not even covered by ashes, whether treacherous or 
not. There is a chapter, we see, on the Poplar inquiry. Mr. 
Crooks regrets that he retained the chairmanship of the Board 
after his return to Parliament, and Mr. Haw goes so far as 
to admit that there was some mismanagement. It is certainly a 
fact that many of the prices that were quoted in the course of the 
inquiry were considerably higher than those that are common in 
the expenditure of a middle-class family, and much higher than 
those which the artisan pays. Mr. Crooks says that a workman 
with a wife and two children with thirty shillings a week can 
only just keep himself in decency. Surely the figure is put 
too high, unless, indeed, the item of rent is very large. In the 
ordinary Home County village not one labourer in twenty gets as 
much ; and though he pays somewhat less rent than he would in 
London, his food is twenty per cent. dearer. 


Labour Laws for Women in the United States. By Josephine C. 
Goldmark. (Women’s Industrial Council. 1d.)—We cannot 
attempt to analyse the facts which are stated in this pamphlet ; 
the general result is that the United States Legislatures have 
been on the whole neglectful of or adverse to the principle of 
limitation. It must be remembered that the women who interest 
themselves in the matter are not unanimous. There is an 
advanced party—so, we presume, they should be called—who 
resent all special legislation for women. Such legislation seems 
to them to contradict their root principle of absolute equality 
between the sexes. However this may be, the fact remains that 
“the enlightened European countries are as far in advance of the 
United States in fixing by statute the length of the working day 
as they are in existing or prospective laws on night-work for 
women.” One consideration comes out,—that there is an incon- 
venience in the practical application of the theory of State rights. 
“Women of all ages were for several years worked in Chicago 
during the whole night, or until any hour in the morning, in an 
establishment whose employées in New York City were dismissed 
at the legal hour of closing, 10 o’clock.” This is an absurdity ; 
but it is a grievance when a manufactory in one State can 
undersell rivals in another which has adopted limitations. 





Dr. J. F. Rhodes brings his History of the United States from 
1850 to 1877 (Macmilian and Co., 12s. each) to an end by the 
publication of Vols. VI. and VII., taking in respectively the periods 
1866-72 and 1872-77. Vol. VII. begins with a curious story of 
the construction of the Union Pacific Railroad. A Committee of 





Investigation estimated the cost of the line at .£10,000,000, ana 
the contractor's profit at £4,600,000. Dr. Rhodes thinks th 
excessive, but a sum of £2,000,000 was acknowledged, and a. 
truth probably lies between the two. Buta more serious iin 
was the alleged bribery of Members of Congress. Investigation 
was made, and a Committee recommended the expulsion of a 
Members. The penalty was commuted to “ censure,” and even this 
was opposed. But, as Dr. Rhodes remarks, “the House unwittin 1 
executed on these unhappy men the extreme penalty of the —- 
Both died within three months. Expulsion was also recommended 
in the case of a Member of the Senate. As the Session was but 
five days from its termination nothing was done,—a quite amazin 
resolution. The whole story is a very painful one, but it has . 
be considered, the more so because here many influences are 
working towards the rule of the professional politician. The book 
deals with many subjects, but no one can fail to be struck as he 
reads the “ Contents” with the frequent recurrences of such words 
as “ bribery,” “ corruption,” “ dishonesty,” and the like. Here is 
a specimen of these narratives :—“ Barbaric extravagance presided 
over the furnishing of the State Capitol [South Carolina]. $1,600 
went for 200 imported china spittoons. Clocks were bought for 
$490 each, chandeliers at $650 and French mirrors for $750, 
Over $200,000 was paid for furniture, the appraised value of which 
in 1877 was $17,715. ..... A house of ill fame was furnished at 
the expense of the State.” We are not wholly without this kind 
of thing, but our imitations are but feeble. “Popular control” 
does not necessarily bring with it incorruptibility. 


Apollo, By 8. Reinach. Translated from the French by 
Florence Simmonds. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—This is a new 
edition, revised, with some new illustrations, of a work published 
two years ago under the title of “The Story of Art throughout 
the Ages.” It is a really uncommon achievement, the story of 
art from its rude beginnings in the efforts of prehistoric man 
down to the latest achievements of present-day Academies and 
Salons. An English reader may not improbably think that British 
art and artistic literature have not received quite their due—some- 
thing has been done to set this right by the insertion of bracketed 
passages—but every one will acknowledge the general merit of the 
book and of its copious illustrations. We must express our dissent 
from the dictum that the “poems attributed to Homer received 
their present form about 800 B.C.” These poems seem to describe 
a contemporary civilisation, which is probably to be attributed to 
the end of the Mycenaean age. 








A Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence: English-French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
7s. 6d. net.)—All words and phrases likely to be used in business 
correspondence are given here, alphabetically arranged, with their 
equivalents in the four European languages most commonly used 
in commercial matters. This dictionary is followed by tables of 
cardinal and ordinal numbers, and by letters which may serve as 
models, mutatis mutandis. Not the least important part of these 
is the information given as to forms of courtesy. A Spaniard 
“kisses your hand,” and when he writes to a lady “kisses her 
feet.” But, then, in declining the petition of a Spanish beggar 
one says: “ For the love of God, excuse me, my brother.” 


In the series of the “ Victoria History of the Counties of England” 
(A. Constable and Co., 31s. 6d. net per vol.) we have received the 
first volume of York and the second of Suffolk. We may call 
special attention in the first to the article on “Schools,” the work 
of an expert of the highest standing in such matters, Mr. A. F. 
Leach; and in the second to the account of the “Religious 
Houses” by the Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D. Yorkshire is rich in 
schools of antiquity and repute even beyond what we should 
expect in so large a county. St. Peter’s School, York, stands in 
undisputed priority, though Mr. Leach, who once spoke of it as 
“our oldest school,” now gives that title to Canterbury School, 
and thinks that Rochester and St. Paul’s, London, may stand 
before St. Peter’s. Beverley is nearly coeval with York, and 
there are important and ancient foundations at Ripon, Pontefract, 
Howden (which has a melancholy history of ill-treatment), Wake- 
field, Northallerton, Doncaster, Hull (where a_ satisfactory 
“ladder” has been contrived with the Hymers Foundation and 
the Hull Municipal Technical School), Rotherham, Leeds, 
Giggleswick, Sedbergh (the best known of all), Pocklington, 
and Bradford. These are the chief, but there are many other 
foundations of respectable, and more than respectable, age. Mr. 
Leach has written, as might be expected, a most interesting and 
informing article. Dr. Cox, another expert, has the eventful 
story of the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds to tell. Here and else- 
where he gives, according to his habit, a most painstaking account 
of his subject. We must not complain if he is monachorwm 
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The Early Diary of Frances Burney. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 
2vols. (G. Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d. per vol.) —This is “ substantially 
a reprint” of Mrs. Raine Ellis’s edition of 1889. Madame 
D’Arblay revised her early diaries some fifty years after they 
were written, and her niece, Mrs. Barrett, seems to have made 
further alterations in them. These changes and omissions have 
been, as far as possible, undone. Otherwise Mrs. Ellis’s editorial 
work, her preface and her notes, remains unchanged. Very good 
it is; she knew the time well, and could appreciate, as few have 
been able to do, all that was best in it. So much can be seen in her 
delightful story, “ Sylvestra,” which we may take this opportunity 
of recommending to any one who has not yet read it. As for the 
“Diary ” icself nothing need be said. 


The Stone Implements of South Africa. By J. P. Johnson. 
(Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Johnson arranges his “ finds” 
in the order which they have in the scale of culture, beginning 
with the Primitive and bringing them down to the Neolithic. 
And here he has something to say that is well worth noting 
about a disputed question in palaeontology. At a spot not far 
from Campbell (Griqualand West) eoliths have been found in 
large quantities in gravel drift. This gravel is mainly jasper, 
and must have come thirty miles by a stream which no longer 
exists. This is a proof of great antiquity. ‘The interest of these 
specimens is undoubted. Mr. Johnson says that they “throw con- 
siderable light on the eolith question ”’—there is still a sceptical 
party—“ and this testimony, in my opinion, is only capable of one 
interpretation,—namely, that they are in truth primitive man’s 
first attempt to trim pieces of stone to a useful shape.” All 
this passage about the eoliths 1s well worth attention; it should 
go a long way towards settling the question. 


The Mind and the Brain. By Alfred Binet. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 5s.)—This is a volume of the “ International 
Scientific Series,” appearing under the editorship of Mr. F. Legge. 
M. Binet’s philosophy is what we should commonly call 
materialistic, though he would not accept the description, the 
tenets of the materialists being one of the objects of his polemic. 
He is avowedly anti-spiritualist, by “ spiritualism” being meant, 
not the system of preternatural sensations and appearances which 
is popularly known by that name, but the theory which rests on 
the supposition that disembodied intelligences are possible. This 
is not a question which we are going to argue here. What we 
havo to say is that M. Binet sets forth his views with admirable 
clearness. The argument is a model of French lucidity of expres- 
sion, and is well worth study, apart from the intrinsic value of 
the doctrine which it expounds. The title of the volume of which 
this is a translation is, it is as well to observe, “ L’Ame et le 
Corps.” 


” 


New Epirions.—The Life of Charles Lamb. By E. V. Lucas. 
(Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a cheaper edition of an 
admirable book, one that can scarcely fail to remain the standard 
book on its subject. It is substantially the same as the first 
edition, “save for the omission of several illustrations and four 
appendices”; while, on the other hand, it has received some 
revision and some additions. Mr. Lucas in his new preface has 
something to say about the neglect of the commemorations with 
which we commonly honour great names. There is no public monu- 
ment to Lamb, beyond a tablet in Edmonton Church, which is 
shared by the names of Cowper and Keats. No tablet has been 
placed on his house at Edmonton, nor in the Temple. ‘he London 
County Council named one of its steamers after him. Voila tout ! 
——In the Modern Cyclopaedia, Edited by Charles Annandale, 
LL.D. (Gresham Publishing Company, 6s. net), we have Vol. VI., 
“ Mona—Post-Captain.” 
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LIBERTY PATTERNS & CATALOGUE FREE CRETONNES 
N 
LIBERTY 7 CRETONNES 
COLOURINGS 
LIBERTY Sain wide Wren fit ete. CRETONNES 
LIBERTY viserty & CO. LONDON CRETONNES 
OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The Right Hon. 
£15,500,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 


Invested Funds exceed ... ion 








per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December Sist, 190%, 
FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 


and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 

The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 4 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


_BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


eatilesaciepemaned Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 

| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 

TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 


E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


TRADE-MARE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 
~ FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. — 
TRUSTEE **” EXECUTOR. 

ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 


ANNUITANTS when HEALTH 
IMPAIRED. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 





A.D. 1720. 


is 





You cannot possibly 
have 
a better Cocoa. 
It forms a welcome delicacy for 
the morning and evening meal. 
A fragrant, delicious, 


anc 
most healthful 








EPPS’S COCOA beverars. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL | THE WORLD. 
seen | Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


TOTAL FUNDS 
RENOVATIONS 


BY HAMPTONS. 


£13,803,187. 





PLAIN PAINTING. 
INTERIOR DECORATING. 
WALL-PAPERING. 
PANELLING and PARQUET FLOORING. 
BLINDS and CURTAINS Cleaned and Re-made. 
FURNITURE Re-uphoistered. 
CARPETS Cleaned and Re-laid. 
BEDDING Purified and Re-made, &c., &c. 


HAMPTONS FURNISH FREE OF CHARGE ESTIMATES 
FOR RENOVATIONS. 


HAMPTON and SONS 


(Limited), 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 5S.W. 


eS SIAMESE PHAETON FOR SALE.— 
Remark:bly easy riding. Rubber Neat and fashionable. 
Kecently built, and in first-class condition. Can be seen and tried by 
appointment.—Box 173, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
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Allen (A. V. G.), Freedom in the Church, er 8v0...........+0+ (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Austin (A. E.), Manual of Clinical Chemistry. cr 890 ...s00+.+0+00+ (Harrap) 5/0 
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Harwood (E.), Notable Pictures in Rome, er 8vo (Dent) net 
Hawkesworth (J.), Graphical Handbook for Reinforced Concrete Design, 
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Hiscox (G. D.), Twentieth _Gutey. Book of Recipes, Formulas, and 
So BT TIIEN | canscetiiinhnatieibiarenncanncnnsesnnnd .(Lockwood) net 12/6 
Holmes (G.), The Late Tenant, cr 8V0 ........0...cececsescosccscceseesseseees (Cassell) 6/0 
Hungary: its People, Races, and on wonges (Unwin) net 10/6 
Hunt (W.), The Irish Parliament. 1775, 8vo ...... een rmans) net 3/6 
Igglesden (C.), Strad, and other Stories, cr 8voO  ...............+ ...(Simpkin) 60 
Lang (A,), A History of Scotland, Vol. IV., 8vo... (W. Blac ckwood) net 20/0 
Lee (T. H.), The Swordsman’s Friend, cr 8v0 Saacaenegngunoiaseaueunwianaie (Drane) 3/6 
Leighton (M. C.), Her Ladyship’s Silence, cr 8vo.. .... (Cassell) 60 
Leverson (A.), The Twelfth Hour, er 8vo. “(Richards) 6/0 
Maxwell (W. B.), The Countess of Maybury, er 8vo .............00++ (Methuen) 6/0 
Meige (H.) and Feindel (E. ), Tics and their Treatmen . Appleton) net 9/0 
Meigs (A. V.), A Study of the Human Blood- Vessels Svo (Lipp incott) net 21,0 
Niecks (F.), Programme Music in the Last Four Centuries, Svo (Novello) 160 
Nixon (L.), A , Niaiotoriag BI PIO cesenensesccscasntenninnned (Simpkin) net 5,0 
Omond ('T. English Metrists in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Century, cr a sseeeecseeeeee. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Oppenheim (E. P. }, The Secret, cr 8vo . ..... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Page (F. J. M.), Elements of Phy sies for Medical Students, 12mo (Cassell) 5/0 
Pares (B.), Russia and DG MINN dad Succes bascndeaxsaeovaceses (Constable) net 10/6 
Petre (F. L.), Napoleon's Conquest of Prussia, 1806, 8vo ..........Lane) net 12/6 
Pratt (J. B.), Psychology of Religious Belief, er 8vo....... “(Mi remillan) net 6/6 
Richardson (A. M.), Modern Organ Accompaniment, 8vo...(Longmans) net 9/0 
Sims (G. R.), His Wife’s Revenge, cr 8vo .............. (Chatto & Windus) net 2/6 
Smith (Captaine John), The Geuerall Historie of Virginia, New Eugland, 
and the Summer Isles, 2 vols. 8vo......... (MacLehose) net 25/0 
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Ultramarines (The), by Colonel A., er 8vo ......... (Smith & Elder) 60 
Vivian (E. C. H.), The Shadow of Christine, er Svo wee (Gay & — 60 
Wait (W. H.), A German Science Reader, cr 8vo. (M uC — in) net 4/6 
Warden (F.), Blindman’s Marriage, er 8vo .... ode Laurie) 6/0 
Waring (W.), The Quest of El Dorado, er 8vo . . WC assell) 6/0 
Willcocks (M. P.), The Wingless Victory, er 8v Mes (Lane) 6/0 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


DETACHED HOUSE—PRIVATE GARDEN. 


ELGR<AVE 8 Q¥ U ARE 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 


until the beginning of May, under exceptional circumstances, one of the best 
houses in this delightful position, having the special attraction of a 
Private Garden. 

The residence, which is well furnished, is fitted with all modern improve- 
ments, and contains 14 good Bed and Dressing-rooms, Bathroom, large double 
Drawing-room, Boudoir, Dining-room, Morning-room, and "good offices. 
Stabling for 5 horses. 


In order to secure an immediate tenant an exceptionally low rent for the 
period referred to would be accepted. 





Agents: Messrs. MABBETT and EDGE, 127 Mount Street, W. 
yg FOR SALE.—High-class and very successful 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS on the South Coast. 42 
Pupils. Receipts, £2,701; net profit, £1,209. Very reasonable amount asked 
for Goodwill. Fine Detached House standing in its own grounds, command- 
ing magnificent sea views. Locality enjoys the highest reputation as a healthy 
and beautiful watering-place For further particulars apply ‘‘T 586,” c/o 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGH" LEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, 
London, W. No charge to purchasers. 


IRLS’ SCHOOL, 
FOR SALE.—For Partie ulars apply, 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.¢ 


12 miles ‘from London, § S.W. "district, 
Box 175, The Spectator, 1 Welling- 


“JTERARY MEN and others DESIRING RETIRE- 
MENT in quiet and comfortable quarters in picturesque country 
town, bracing air and pretty country, 14 hours from London, apply Crown 
Hotel, Brackley, Northants. 





ANTED to RENT for July, August, and September 
or the two latter months only, a HOUSE (Rectory or otherwise) with 
the usual Reception Rooms and not less than three large and three 's ‘all 
Bedrooms, in addition to Servants’ Rooms. Tennis Lawns and Kitch 
Garden. An open situation indispensable, but not near the sea, rey ra 
| Fishing desirable. Hants, Wilts, or Dorset.—Address, “A, B.C Calder 
Turner's Library, Bathurst Street, — Park, W. 





<= 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Georg MUNICIPAL SCHOOL, 


SECONDARY AND TECHNICAL DIVISION. 
WANTED, on 22nd April, HEAD-MASTER for Secondary Day School 
| (Boys and Girls) with Preparatory Department. Graduate of an English or 
Scotch University, and specially qualified in Mathematics and Latin. Science 
(other than Mathematics), Modern Languages, Art, and Technology provided 
| for in present staif. Salary £300.—Applications, stating qualifications and 
accompanied by Testimonials and three References, to be sent to W. L. 

1 W HITEHORN, Hon, Secretary, The Municipal Sx *hool, Banbury. 


ANTED, as ASSISTANT MISTRESS for BANBU RY 

MUNICIPAL SCHOOL, Secondary Division (Girls and Boys), a Lad 
qualified to take the oversight of the Girls and to give instruction in Needle, 
work and Hygiene, and to give help with some of the work of the Jur nior 
Classes of a Secondary School. Salary £100 perannum. To commence duty 
on 22nd April.—Applications, with recent Testimonials and three References 
: be sent to W. L. WHITEHORN, Hon. Secretary Municipal School, 
3anbury. 


VASTLEFORD SECONDARY (DUAL) SCHOOL, 
YORKSHIRE. 

The GOVERNORS of the above School REQUIRE in September a SENIOR 
MISTRESS. Preference will be given to graduates who have had experience 
in Secondary Schools, Salary £160 

Forms of application, containing further particulars, will 
undersigned ou receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 
be returned by Apri! 20th. 








be sent by the 
Applications should 


ALFRED WILSON, 


Station Road, Castleford, Clerk to the Governors, 


DVERTISER, trained for many years under dis- 
tinguished engineer. and having thorough knowledge of technical 
French and German, DESIRES TRANSLATION WORK. Abstracts or 
verbatim translations from foreign engineering periodicals, &c., undertaken, 
Typewriter. Work, not remunt —_" the object —Box 172, The Spectator 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, , : 


D*: GHTER of SROPRSSION AL MAN 
ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE SECRETARY. Matriculation 
London University Good shorthand, bookkeeping, typewriting, French 

= oe “77 —* ZETA,” Box 174, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ondon, rc 


JNGINEERING. 

4 A limited number of PREMIUM PUPILS are received at the LOUGH- 
BOROUGH WORKS of the BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COM. 
PANY, LIMITED, as an introduction to professional employment with 
associate i companies at home and abroad. 

Pamphlets describing two courses—(a) ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING: (6) TRACTION ENGINEERING (STEAM, PETROL, 
and ELECTRIC)—will be sent on application to Colonel HILTON, Super- 
intendent of Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough. 

DIRECTORS.—Lord Vaux of Harrowden, G. A. Cornwallis West, C. S. B, 
Hilton, W. L. Madgen. 


m0 PARENTS 


‘DESIRES 








and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 


i have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. o premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter ‘ouly to the 


SECRETARY, _Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 








UY’S HOSPITAL ME DIC A L SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, and Students then 
entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combined 
value of £360 in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of studentship 

The Governors have opened AN ADDITIONAL 50 BEDS on the Medical 
side of the Hospital. 

The numerous Hospital Appointments in bx ath - cial and general depart- 
ments are open to Students without charge, and the holders of Resident 
Appointments are provided with board and lox me ing 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. 
England 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession 
will be forwarded on application. 

For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course 
of study advised, regulations for Students in the College, &c., apply personally 
or by letter to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 8. E. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 


iA NSDOW NE HOUSE, LY LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
d H AMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CON DER, Classic: al Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
| Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


NUPERIOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL (Recognised), Norfolk 
Coast.—DRAYTON HOUSE, SHERINGHAM (eight minutes from sea). 
au. bracing. Languages and Music specialities. Games, cycling. Great 





care of delicate or backward girls. Entire charge if parents abroad.— 


PRINCIPAL. 
NIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. — Delig shttul Home School, 
with thorough e ducation for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached honse 4 mins. 
from sea. PRINCIPALS Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 








Kx HEN, CATERHAM ALLEY, SURREY.—The 
‘4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 


Education on 


and Sonahens 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. 
Resident 


Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. ‘Terms mo lerate. 


>=3() PER ANNUM.—VACANCIES will be filled on 
these terms in first-class SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S 
DAU GHTERS. South Coast.—Write, Box 4.800, Willing's, 125 Strand, W.C. 


GLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
28th. 


| AX 


BOSSEUX. 


The HALF-TERM BEGAN FEBRUARY 
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MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.B.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 


St 


Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 


Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 


for Languages, Art, 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos ; 


Prospectus on application. 


Miss BERVON. 





gptee= EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. (late Lecturer in Education 


jn the Manchester University). 
and the London 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, 
Special courses 


Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 


Terms. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL | 
President — Lord CHARLES BERE‘ 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied — qualified teachers, 
1EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a ten are received as Health Students for a special course of 
justruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
Beneficial Exercises and Outi loor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 


- COLLEGE. 
SFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 


TRAINING 


ming 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, pe Hon, and Rev. 


E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Prine al, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, C ricket, Tennis, &e. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others rece ive <d for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment, Sen 1 for P rospectus. 


PRQEBEL EDU CATIONAL INSTITUTE 














E (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymuasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in re sidence ; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable s students in special cases, 


Victoria COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cade teorps. Boarding fee. £45 p. an. 


(ROW BOROU iGH, SUSSEX.—Boar ding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over "750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education, Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


MYHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Bracing air; beautiful country, 
high above sea level. Games, gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully 
studied. Individual training. Excellent Languages & Music. Head-Mistresses— 
Miss BUSSELL & Miss EBBUTT, M.A.(Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


Of ee LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 





GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 





—Tllustrated Prospectuses on application, 


CHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS 


F.R.H.S., and tirst-class Certificates 


1ORRAN SCHOOL, 
WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. 

Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 

Gymnasium, tennis-courts, fic k i for games. 

(ANON WILSON WISHES to to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 


Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principais, 


Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. pater a ——e 
fie B Friel, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 











Easter Holidays from March 27th to April 22nd. 


(HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 








for Girls. Thorou; gh education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. wrge Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses. HEAD-MIST RE SS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Statf of the 


Ladies’ Colle ge, Chelte *nham, and Head- Mistress | of the | P reston a High } Se hool._ 








SURREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 


sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, 


Riding, Driving. 





T. ELPHIN'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLE ¥ DALE, MATLOCEK, 
cial Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

7 at a DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
. oly to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. See., 
*} 


ectory, Warrington. . te alae aif 
L{ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WOOD. 


Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's College, EK dinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
— Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

or 


QT HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
h Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 

College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified St aff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the C olonies. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Hsp por COURT, HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. STALLARD is REMOVING next to 
HEDDON COURT, COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





his boarders in May 





The new School House stands in its own grounds of 35 acres. 
p,5t Carton PAR K SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, hich above the 
town and the Thames Valley. THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED 
next April; one of £70, ate of £0, 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M. A. 


O HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Scuorarsuirs 
EXAMINATION on June llth, 12th, and 13th. At least FIFTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS value from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholar- 
ships for sons of members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY: Three 
Scholarships for CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the First of Three 
Entrance Scholarships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, with preference 
for boys born, educated, or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, The 
C ollege , Cheltenham. 


and other 
, at the School. 





QG 7 2 ee ae 2 8 oe 

T m =m TION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., will be held on JULY 
10th and ilth. One Clerical and Three Open S« holarships will be offered ; 
also Four Clerical Exhibitions and several Warden's Nominations.—For 
particulars apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 


ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scic entific, and Medical Life. 
Jumor School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-M ASTER, School House, 
) ELS T ED SC Be O BL. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 








tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, ee, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. ¢ Spex rdvantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HE AD MASTER, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 4th and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Kadley College, 
Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS. Entrances to Woolwich, 
1905-6, Ist, 4th, 5th, 9th. 


S HER BO 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 (on Ist June), will be held on June 5th, 6th, 7th.—Further informa 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 

GRALAM,— Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu 

sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 

Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Llilustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


I 


SCOHOOL— 


RNE _ 


NALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. Ne pA and commodious pre mises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science L Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DE AKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


| ng COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March x 
Apply The BURSAR 





‘T. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. 

An EXAMINATION for about EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHI| 

(reducing fees in some cases to £9 per annum for Board and Tuition) a 
TEN PLACES ON THE ~~ NDA’ TION (reducing same fees to £33 or £37 
per annum) will be held at St. Bees, London, and a few other Centres on 

March 26th and 27th rok 4 Rey. H. A. P. SAWYE R, M.A., Head-Master. 
1T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. Founded A.D. 732, 
Ss New Schoo! House and Science Wing. Healthy situation, gravel soil. 

Separate PREPARA TORY SCHOOL (St. Olave's) 
Board and Tuition from Fifty cuineas. 


School, 


Apply to HE AD-MASTER, St. Peter's York. 
QTAMM ERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 


J EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr..-EDW. GRIERSON, a px 
stamwmerer of 30 years’ experience. Public-school ee received, 
on application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedfo’ 


self-cured 
Prospectus 


riectly 
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Rorat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patroy—H.M, KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
pene, —-—" | ~~ ~| ~~ Sens 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2lst. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 





oo MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY, 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 

J)XETER SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL HOUSE 

4 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for MARCH 26th and 27th. 
There is a very large endowment of leaving Exhibitions to the Universities, 
&c. Conditions from the HEAD-MASTER. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 6th and 7th, 
1907, for TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30, and three 
(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May Ist.—Further particulars may be had from Rev, A. H. COOKE, M.A., 
Head- Master. eal 
IGGLES WICK SCHOO L— 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60—£20) will be offered on June 27th. 
Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or, on certain conditions, at Pre- 
paratory Schools.—Apply, Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggles- 
wick School, Settle, Yorks, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) on JULY 
3rd to 5th. Open to boys joining May 3rd, as to others, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR , those con- 
cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER. Entrance 
Scholarship Examination entries before March 12th. Preparatory School at 
Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


UGBY SCHOOL. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN on MONDAY, 
May 27th, 1907. 
Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. | 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 18th April. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 

EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS, Modern 
house ; beautiful situation; home comforts.—‘“ N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 


OWDEN HOUSE, HARROW. 
300 ft. above sea. Bracing. PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
40 Boarders. TWO VACANCIES at Easter (full all last year). 
Several Seholarships gained 1906. 
30 acres grounds. Swimmuing-bath, &. 
| got PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
MEMBERS of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. OTHER BOYS also 
desired, and fully arranged for. Unusual care; exceptionally healthy 
surroundings.—Apply, HERBERT WM. JONES, M.A., The Downs School, 
Colwall, Malvern. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 

cricket & hockey. Parochial DebatingSociety. French & German. University 

Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision, 
Also Vacancy now for Agricultural Pupils under practical Farmer. 





























FOREIGN. 
IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD., 


Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French famihes, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteeu or upwards in her Chalet 
neur Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly scanteel. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK., Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Speeention for French and English Examiovations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
bave a few VACANCIES in ther HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

to much larger premises. Fine situation. Excellent Education. First-rate 
Professors for Music, Lauguages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, gymnasium. 
Large garden. Practical Cookery avd Dressmyking.—Apply Beaulieu, 46 Rue 
4u Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Mctherel! will be at 46 Talbot Road, High- 
gate, N., April 9th, and cau arrange to meet parents. 























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCA TION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate iuformati 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in pam > 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch wit} ; 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by ue jules 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, ; mg, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, 
Cs COLe in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowle 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country aed oe’ get 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection = 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give 
idea of the fees to be paid. 2 7 Or ems 
J. and J. PATON, Edueational Agents, 143 Canrz 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. men Gina, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, KR. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland A venue, W.C, 
YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION 
utd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


RITISH MUSEU M. 


The READING ROOM will be CLOSED for renovation from Monday 
the 15th April, until further notice. ” 
It is anticipated that the work of renovation will be finished by the 
31st October. z 
E,. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
British Museum, Director and Principal Librarian, 
15th March, 1907. 
N ISS DREWRY WILL GIVE a COURSE of FIVE 
LECTURES on BROWNING'’S PARACELSUS, on Wednesday 
evenings, at 7.45, beginning on March 27th, and a similar course on 
BALAUSTION'S ADVENTURE, by BROWNING, on Thursday mornings, at 
11.15, beginning on March 28th, Fee for each Course half-a-cuinea.—143 King 
Henry's Road, London, N.W 
. oo ee EXHIBITION. 
250 Water-Colours, Drawings, and MSS. by the late JOHN RUSKIN, 
many never before exhibited, also 
60 Water-Colours of Italy by ROBERT LITTLE, R.W.S., at 
THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 148 New Bond Street. 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 

THE PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD 
founded by the Bishop of Chester in 1896, and now controlling 62 LICENSED 
HOUSES, will be glad to allot further £1 Shares, to cover extension of 
business. Maximum Dividend of 5 per cent. paid continuously since 1899. Send 
for Free Leaflet and Application Form to P. R. H. A., LID. BROADWAY 
CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER (Opposite ST. JAMES'’S PARK STATION), 


PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 


Al 14s.—NAPLES, PALERMO, TUNIS, ALGIERS, 
CO GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, LISBON. 19 Days’ Cruise on 
8.Y. ‘Argonaut,’ from Marseilles to London, leaving April 30th. 
ITALY.—NO NIGHT TRAVELLING, 
ROME, FLORENCE, and VENICE, 
SPECIAL ITALIAN LAKES TOUR. 
H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ARS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken, 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


'N"TFTRBWTRIFTIN G WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 











DOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea. 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &c, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house. Bracing climate, 
Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c. From £1 lis. 
weekly —Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


jg alae he MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 








Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from E . 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawa Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
ISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 

SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 
aud Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Manager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars. Inquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for sending ready Dressed for Cooking. 


















EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON RECEIVES iu her Educational Home, a small number of 
GIRLS from 16 years of age avd upwards. Special advantages for MUSIC, 
LANGUAGES, HISTORY, and ABT. Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Prospectus on application. 


ISH.—6 lb. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 lb. 

2s. 6d.; 11 Ib., 3s.; 141b., 3s. 9d.; 21 1b., 5s. Carriage paid; cleaned 

for Cooking. Family trade our speciality. Prime quality Cured Fish.—List 

and particulars post-free. NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 
Quote paper. 





ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DETMOLDsTR., 

RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 

able home, Quiet central position. Family life. Excelleuttable. Large airy 

rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known, Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired, 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 





SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterioo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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SEVEN CONVINCING 
REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD SECURE A 
PIANOLA PIANO - - 


1.—Because it is one of the few really first-class pianos made, 


2.—Because it is the complete piano which can be played either by hand or with 


music roll. 


3.--Because, alone of all pianos, it embodies the Pianola, the instrument which made 


piano-players popular. 


4.—Because, alone of all pianos, it is equipped with the Metrostyle, the unique device 
which enables anyone to reproduce interpretations actually provided — by 


Paderewski, Grieg, Moszkowski, &c., &c. 


5.—DBecause, alone of all pianos, it is the only one which has a genuine repertoire of 


over 18,000 different compositions. 


6.—Because the manufacture of the entire instrument—piano, Pianola, as well as music 
rolls—is controlled by the Orchestrelle Company, which guarantees it throughout 


in every detail. 


7.—Because we will take your present piano in part exchange. 








The Pianola Piano is made in several 
models at varying prices. Of the 
Pianola Piano (Steck Piano) there 
are Three Models, and of the Pianola 
Piano (Weber Piano) there are Two 
Models, all of which can be seen and 
played by anyone who cares to call. 











Write for Pianola Piano Catalogue B.B. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 





135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Waterman’s 


FOUNTAIN 
Ideal ben. 
Waterman's 


Ideal is the 
simplest Fountain Pen made, 
and the best. More Water- 


the 
ad | 


CROCKETT, 
says 


Ss & 
eminent novelist, 


man’s Ideals are sold than Gnd that a ive away 6 
any other Fountain Pen. Its Waterman’s Ideal is to 
popularity is due to its make a friend for life.” 
splendid writing qualities 

and its reliability. Water- FRANKFORT MOORE, the 
man’s Ideal is mechanically well-known writer, wrote 


perfect. There is nothing 
in it to get out of order; 
every part is simple and 
faultless, and goes to make 
a perfect Fountain Pen. 


over 2,000,000 words with 
one Waterman's Ideal, and 
then found the pen to be as 
good as it was at first. 








Price from 10s. 6d. upwards. In Silver and Gold for Presentation. Of 
Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Catalogue post-free from 
. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, €E.C. 


(New York: 173 Broadway). 


MAPLE & CO 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 
from the 
LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 


Delivery on day of purchase, if desired, 


PRICES QUITE DIFFERENT FROM 
THOSE QUOTED ELSEWHERE - - 


MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 





LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. rue Right Hon. A. J. BALFOU R MP. 
Vice-Presidents—SIR SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B.; FREDERIC HARRISON, E sq.; GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Esg. ; ALFRE D RU SSE, WALLACE, Esgq., F.R.S. 

Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, i. R.S.; HENRY YATES 
THOMP: ae Esq. 

Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., Prof. Ingram 
Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D. ‘Austin Do - on, Esq., LL.D., J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Esr., 
Sydney Gedge, Esq., bag A. Geikie, —o Sir R. Giffen, K.C_B., F.RS., Edmund Sense, - sq., LL.D 
Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.L. Sir C. M. Kenned KC MG 
C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq tine. ie Ww. 8s Lilly, Esq. , Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marziais, C.B., Sir } 
Pollock, Bart, Rev. J. H. Rigg, D-D., H. B. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., A. W. Ward, Esy 

4itt.D., LL.D, 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription. £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Lif 


Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Tow) 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six, The NEW CATALOGUE 
(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s. 

“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men ! have ever known 


the tate Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service 
that could be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the London Library. 


Ww. E. H. LECKY. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D.. Secretary 


9- 


and Librarian. 












5 The most Useful and Compact Writing Cas® 
FISHER Ss ever invented, It contains Blotting rk, Ink 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 

Tablet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 


CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, 


vekets for Correspot Letters 
Unanswered, and Miscellaneous. 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock. 12 in. size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 

Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases 
ree, 


vience, 


and Large Px 
Answered, 


188 STRAND, 
| 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Incorporated 1830, Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
by, THE 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A. ; 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 





scriptions veceived OLD CORNER 


Paid-up Capital ...... cess .-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .......... — "£1, 120,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietor yrs £3,000,000 


29 Brom- 
THE 


83 and 85 





| 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.Cc, | 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are grantea | Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Misses, 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian | RreNTANO, Union Square New York 
States and New Zealand. bo ’ 

U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


ington, D.C.; THE SuBscriIpTion NewsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
U.S.A. ; 


and Taylor 


ae —__ | Building, Chicago, GALIGNANI'S 





és K” BOOTS Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur 

Harotp A. WILSON Company, Lip. 35 

gre made to suit al Climate a a he lecai | King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 

“K” Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boot . 2 : 2407 St Sere my 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from T. CHAPMAN, 2,4 t. Catherine Street 

“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, | fontreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 


BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said: 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, 


“K” SHOES. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 


Cape Town. 





Subscriptions only received by GORDON 


| ; . . 
CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS | AND GoTcHu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted a 2 . : : 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free erth, West Australia ; PRicToR AND Com- 
celpt vi ‘ qua at orate . , 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at therate | 4 avy Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 





of 10s. per 100, on apphecation to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and | 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association | 


Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, 
| and W.C., RIGBY, Adelaide. 


Auckland; 


should be sent. Te Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. 


| ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


1 ren 8 ! emstit ] 

CAMBRIC basis 268" | aN Sas 
6 Jents’ 31 

“The Irish ¢ Sambri esof M tn 


POCKET | Pete & CLRaver have a 


world-wide fame.” —Que 
SAMPLES & PRICE 


LISTS POST FREE, HANDKERCHIEFS 


poy ogee Gentlemen's 4-fold, from nb 
ll 


IRISH per dk oz. Cuffs for Ladies 5,11, Ge 
men’s from 6,11, per oa 
TX HLESS 


COLLARS, CUFFS, SHIRTS 
dl . ts & 
ass & be les 
SAMPLES & PRICE 36 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per loz, 
a (to measure, 2 - extra), 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new wit od 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14- the 4-dor, 
Letter Orders and | jutries Jor Samples 7 
Goods sh ald Be sent lo 
40p DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, x0. |"! 
Bots. 4- Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 98/3 
wine usually sold at much aghast 
prices, 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 


ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence im submittimg it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

& Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


coLtour |] LBUCK 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garm en's. 








Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from t! 


BALLYMENAGH Pouv. 


FACTORY, Lid. 
| GREAT PULTENEY ST.. GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
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z THE 
“SPECTATOR” 


upon 


THE MOTOR-CAR PROBLEM. 


“The blocks which are such common objects of the London 
caused by the slowness and bulkiness of 
But it that the 
motor promises to meet a long-felt want, and confer a new 
lease of life The 


gentleman finds in it the means of cross-country journeys 


streets are largely 


horse-drawn carriages. is in the country 


upon agricultural industries. country 


which were almost impracticable before. The rural doctor 
is able, with a motor that costs no more than a single horse 
and carriage, to cover a district that would tax the resources 
of a well-filled stable. The shopkeeper in the county town who 
sets up a motor-car will be able to meet the wants of his 
outlying customers with a regularity and despatch previously 
unknown. The 
business have been strangled in their cradle by the delays 


farmer, whose attempts to carry on his 
and exorbitant charges of the railways, will often find in the 
motor-car the means of transporting his perishable produce 
to the doors of the consumers, who will also gain by getting 
fresh of ‘doctored’ food. It is doubtful whether 


even railways conferred a greater boon on the country.” 


THE ARGYLL CAR 
is a BRITISH-MADE CAR 
for BRITISH SERVICE. 


instead 


Argyl! Motors, Ltd., do not sell cheap, short-lived run- 
abouts, but the factory's unrivalled resources and 
enormous output enable them to offer the farnous 
Argyl! Cars of varying power and pattern at the lowest 
prices consistent with the perfect standard of work. 
manship which itis the pride of the Company to main- 
tain. Efficiency, constant and fong-lived, is the Argyl! 
watchword. 


ARCYLL SINGLE LANDAULET 


(Two and Four Cylinder). 
10-12 h.p., £385. 
12-14 h.p., £405. 
16-20 h.p., £550. 





ARGYLL MOTORS, Limited, 


Alexandria by Glasgow. 


ARGYLLS LONDON, Limited, 
Ww. 


London Agents: 
17 Newman Street, 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


Tn crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. net. 


MANY-COLOURED ESSAYS. 
By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 

“* Full of character and charm, The charm of Mr. Dunphie’s work lies in its 
pleasant persuasiveness, in the genial air of intelligent good-fellowship which 
it diffuses. It is safe to say that whenever this pleasant book is read it will 
leave a friend behind it.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


“*Mr. Dunphie is always readable.”—Spectator, 
**A delightful book. Western Morning News. 
In demy Svo, cloth, gilt le red, 10s, 6d, net 


OF 


A Study, 


WOMEN TYPES 
Venus—The Juno—The Minerva. 


Tn crown 8vo, well printed, 


TO-DAY. 
By Da Lipra, 


ind in ornamental cover, 1s, net, 


WORK AMONG THE LONDON POOR. 


By the Rev. Isaac Hartiuy. F.R.G.S., Free Church Chaplain to St. Marvy- 
lebone Union and to St. George’s Union, Hanover Square, W. 

The Rev. J. Monro Girson writes I have read with great satisfaction 
Mr. Hartill’s excellent littl book ‘Work among the London Poor.’ It is 
tender and sympathetic, yet wise, and fitted, I belisee, to be of much service. 
I hope it will have a large circulation.” 


NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s, 


CHILDE ROLAND, and other 


By Aurrep Henry Haynes Beut. 
** The echoes of much real poetry reverberate in Mr, Bell’s pages.” 
) Standard. 
tell is sometimes as 


The 


Poems. 


ee m 
“Apparently a student of Tennyson and Byron. Mr. 
pleasant to read as either, 


SEVEN 


PERQUES. 


South Africa, 


In royal 16mo, half bound in vellum, 2s. net 
SONNETS, By A. 


Tn crown 8vo, appropriately bound, Is, 6d 


VERSES CHIEFLY ABOUT NATURE 


By G. E. M,. 
“ The versification is smooth and often graceful."—Oxford Chronicle. 
‘A pleasing gift of verse and an earnest religious spirit are the two notes 
Glasgow Herald, 


of this little book of song 
Japanese vellum epee nt, 1s. 6d, net. 
T ‘ y 
W. KE. Wabkerpine. 


poems, narrative, 


JoserpH De 


In crown Svo, 
POEMS. By 


‘*A variety of creditable 
rown Svo, cloth, 


descriptive, and lyric.”~Rock, 
THE TR Ey i SURE OF THE SEA. 
A Book of Verse. By Srantey Greratp Dunn, 


‘There is a good deal of poetical merit, and lovers of verse will find much 
to delight them in Mr, Dunn's pieces.’’—Layman, 


is, Od. net. 


ELLIOT STOCK, Row, London, E.C, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CenreraL 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookurnx, Lonpon. Codes: Unsicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public.”"—ALFrep Gipson 
Price 2s. 6d, each net, post free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘* én Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR 


Before ordering for Cricket Term, Principals should apply 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant. 
Gratis and pr ost-free. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 


62 Paternoster 


Specimen number post-free, 


for our New 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £63,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is partic alanis adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 


the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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PITMAN’S ° 
EXTRA ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


BOSWELL’S 
JOHNSON 


Edited by ROGER INGPEN 


400 Illustrations. 12 ie bitin a 





SOME REVIEWS OF PART ONE. 





ATHENAUM. 
“Includes a wealth of carefully annotated pictures of 
various kinds...... We congratulate publisher and author 


on the excellent idea of illustrating the greatest of 
biographies on ‘an ample scale. The part before us 
contains a happy choice of pictures of places as well as 
persons, and may well appeal even to those who have 
already, like the present reviewer, some five editions of 
Boswell among their books.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
“ Altogether, the new ‘Boswell’ is one which will be 
certain to secure a fresh band of admirers for a work 
which will ever remain one of the treasures of our 
literature.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“A most attractive edition...... Will have many claims 
to rank as the most popular embodiment of Boswell yet 
placed before the public.” 


DAILY GRAPHIC. 
“This is easily in front of every other illustrated edition 
of Boswell’s inasterpiece.” 


ART TWO 
N MONDAY, 


TIMES. 

“The raison d’étre of this edition is its illustrations. Of 
these there are to be, besides twelve photogravure plates, 
about 400—portraits from authentic originals, views 
from old prints, autographs, facsimile title-pages, &c. ; 
and a series of views of Johnson’s haunts, drawn 
specially for the book, which, so far as we can at present 
judge from the pen-and-ink drawings now issued, are of 
a pleasing kind. Mr. Ingpen’s literary contribution 
consists of short notes to the pictures, and his industry 
in collecting illustrative material seems likely to deserve 
much gratitude from modern readers.” 


SPHERE. 
“The feature of this edition is its illustrations. I have 
already three well-illustrated editions of Boswell...... but 
there has never before been an edition so plentifully 
illustrated as this before me...... Boswell’s great book 
cannot be read in more attractive form than here.” 





READ 
is. NE 


O'v 
yy < 





DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“Tt was a happy notion to have an issue of it in parts, 
because this permits of the illustration of the work with 
a liberality not hitherto equalled...... It should appeal to 
a great company of readers, those in particular who have 
still to taste the joy of acquaintance with the immortal 
book. Their introduction to it could not take place 
under better auspices than these well-illustrated, well- 
printed, well-edited pages.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON AND 
HER CIRCLE. By Sarah Tytler. 
With a Photogravure and 8 other Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE CONFLICT OF IDEALS IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Canon W. J. Knox Little. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Photogravure Portrait, 6s. net. 





Full particulars of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons’ new and 
recent books can be obtained in “‘ The Bookshelf: a Guide 
to Contemporary Literaturc,’’ a copy of which will be 
sent post-free on application to the Editor, Room No. 3, 


I AMEN CORNER, E.C. 








Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 


With coven Coloured gittencutatenened and a large number of Half-to 
Illustrations, oblong 4to (12 by 94 in.), 21s. aot ont See 


SKETCHES IN MAFEKING AND 
EAST AFRICA. 


By Maj.-Gen., R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL, C.B.,F.R.G.S. 


The DAILY GRAPHIC says :—** The Sketches are sin ular] 
and suggestive, and they are all instinct with eneray. yarephte 


BESIDE STILL WATERS. 


By A. C. BENSON, Author of “ The Upton Letters,” &¢. 





7s. 6d. net. 
The WORLD says :—‘‘ Mr, Arthur Benson's latest work is, in fact, the drama 
of an intellect plus soul...... The history of Hugh Nev ille’s interior life ig 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE PAPERS OF A PARIAH 
By the Rev. FATHER HUGH BENSON, 


Author of “* The Light — ” « Richard Ray es Solitary,” “ The Religion 
of the Plain Man,” &e. 


deeply interesting.” 








THE LETTERS OF ONE: 


A Study in Limitations. 
By CHARLES HARE PLUNKETT. 5s. net. 
The OUTLOOK says :—** An indisputably clever psychological analysis,” 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


POISON ISLAND. 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”). 


The DAILY MAIL says :—*‘‘ Poison Island’ holds us in a vice, and we read 
with eyes glued to the pages.” 


THE ULTRAMARINES: 


A Story of Colonial Life. By Colonel “-_." 
ust publis shed. 
*.* The Island of Ultramarine described is not inte nde i for ar peel 
representation of any Colony, but contains features taken from sever al of our 
possessions. The characters are purely creatures of the imagination. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. Price One Shilling. CONTENTS: 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. = fey e- LORE OF THE COUNTY 
ANSTRUTHER. Letters LIV T. By His Honour Judge 
LVIIL. By the Author of “ Eliza- Panes. 
beth and her German Garden.” THE HYBRIDISATION OF ORCHIDS 

THE CURE. ByS. G. Tatventrre. By Frepexick Boy.e. 


i sUSEmCS AND DESCENT. a : 
. BaupeNneLt Carter, F.R.C. a Hy be ats By 


rae COUNTESS OF PICPUS. 
Chaps. 1-3. By Maurice Hewterr.| OLD VANCOUVER. By Admiral 
ON SOME FORMS OF IRONY IN| %°#% Monessr. 
LITERATURE, By Arruvur Sivc-| THE BROKEN ROAD. Gaye. 10-12, 
wick, LL.D. By A. E. W. Mason, M.F 

















London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, xviii.+40t pp., 12s. net. 


THE LIFE OF SiR TOBIE MATTHEW, Kt. 
(Bacon's ALTER EGO). 
By his Kinsman, A. H. MATHEW (de jure Eant or Lanparr). 
Numerous Portraits from scarce Prints and Facsimiles. 

This biography, compiled exclusively from original and chiefly unexplored 
documents preserved among the Domestic and State Papers of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, gives for the first time the life of a famous wit of 
the Age of Bacon and Suckling—who was undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable, talented, and picturesque characters of his time. Sir Tobie cut 
a very pri ominent figure at the Court of Charles L., insinuating himself into 
the most private cabals, and during a long life play ed a brilliaut part upon the 
world’s stage. 


NEW EDITION, with Additions.—Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE ISLAND RACE. By Henry Newsorr. 


[Ready Monday neat. 


_ London: _ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 





Small 4to, cloth gilt, 40 Illustrations, Plans, Diagrams and Map, 7s. 6d. net, 


IGHTHAM, 


The a ¥ a Kentish Village and its Surroundings, by F. J. 
BEN . F.G.S., with Contributions by W. J. Lewis Abbott, 
RG °9 Filkins, Benjamin Harrison, J. Russell 
Larkby, J. Scott Temple, and H. J. Osborne 
White, F.G.S. 

This volume, dealing with a district most important with respect to its 
evidences of prehistoric man, sets forth the record of one of the most 
interesting areas in Great Britain, from a Geological, Historical, and 

Archeological point of view. 
London : The HOMELAND ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Bride Lane, Fleet St., E.C. 


A full IUustrated Prospectus of the above and Catalogue of the Homeland 
Handbooks free on application. 





T OOKS. —We can supply anything that’s a BOOK, no 
peat a on publishe« d. State wants. We offer Dod’s Peerage 1906 
(10s. 6d.) E rasmus” Praise of Folly, 3s. 61.; Memoirs Lady Hamilton, 
3s. 6d Lev ver’s Novels, 37 vols., lf.-mor., £16 16s.—Catalogues free. Books 
bought : any quantity. —HOLLAND BROS., Book Experts, Birmingham. 
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EXTON MANOR. 


The early reviews that predicted the popularity of “ Exton 
Manor” have been fully justified. A second impression is 
nearly exhausted, and a third is now at press. Every reader 
is delighted with this quiet, fascinating story of the great 
house, the parsonage, and country neighbours. A Man or 
Kent, in the British Weekly, says :—*“ One of the pleasantest 
and most entertaining novels I have read for a long time.” 
Please ask for “ Exton Manor,” by Archibald Marshall. 
HIS’ LAST 


PRIVY SEAL VENTURE. 


The publication of Ford Madox Hueffer’s fine historical 
romance, “ Privy Seal: His Last Venture,” has been described 
as aliterary event. Mr. Haminron Fyre says :—“ The spirit 
of the Tudor Age is so skilful'y realised, that the story must 
appeal to those that read merely for pastime and to the smaller 
number of readers whose trained palates sock a@ more exquisite 


flavour than that of the ordinary romance.’ 


THE ARTISTIC 
TEMPERAMENT. 


This first novel by a new author has already attracted much 
attention, and a second impression has been callel for. The 
Bystander says :—“ The sketches of suburban society are as 
true to life as though penned by a new Dickens. What is 
even better is that suburban life is satirised with a gentlemanly 
good nature without a suspicion of snobbishness.” 


ALSTON RIVERS’ LATEST NOVELS include :— 


THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. Jane Wardie. 6- 


PRIVY SEAL: His Last Veuture. Ford Madox Hueffer. 6 - 
EXTON MANOR Archibald Marshall. 6- 
George Morley. 6- 


A BUNCH OF BLUE RIBBONS. 
WORLD WITHOUT END. 

THE AMATEUR EMIGRANTS. 
KIT’S WOMAN. 


ALSTON RIV E RS, Ltd, 


NOW READY, Part I. of the 


HORTULUS ANIMA 


(THE GARDEN OF THE SOUL). 


The Illuminated Manuscript in the Imperial and Royal Court 
Library at Vienna, 
Reproduced in Facsimile, with an Introduction by Dr. FRIEDRICH 
DORNHOFFER. 

This beautiful Manuscript, now being reproduced for the first time in 
complete facsimile, is one of the greatest treasures at Vienna. It was executed 
for the Archduchess Margaret of Austria (daughter of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I), who was notable amongst the art patrons of the time. The 
Miniatures are by Gerard Horebout, the famous illuminator, who designed 
the majority of the miniatures in the Grimani Breviary. 

In the third volume of his ‘‘ Bibliographical Tour in France and Germany ” 
Dr. T. F. Dibdin devotes several pages to the description of this lovely 
manuscript, and gives five illustrations of the miniatures; of the latter he 
says :—“‘ Such a series of sweetly drawn and highly finished subjects is hardly 
anywhere to be seen, and certainly nowhere to be eclipsed.” 

The whole of the Miniatures, 109 in number, will be reproduced 
in Gold and Colours, and the remainder of the Manuscript (857 pp.) 
in Monotone 

The Work will be published in Eleven Parts (to be completed in 
three years) at the Uniform Price of £3 net per part ; but Orders 
for the Complete Work only are taken, and no Separate Parts or 


Winifred Graham. 6- 
Thos. Cobb. 6- 
Mrs. Havelock Ellis. 3/6 


Brooke Street, Holborn. 


London: 


Single Plates will be sold. 
Ouly 75 Copies are available for the British Isles, the Colonies, 
and India. 


Sole Agents for these Countries— 
ELLIS, 29 New Bond Street, London, W.. 
From whom full Pri of the Work be obtained. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Tennyson's Lover's 
Tales, 1833; The Strange Gentleman, by Boz, 1837; The Exquisites, a 
Farce, 1839; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of 
Napoleon, 1841; Rosamund Gray, 1798; Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859; Last 
Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 
1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; 


Messrs. 


spoectuses may 










Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's Old Paris. 2 vols., 1878 ; Jane Eyre, 
3 1847 ; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; 
Ch r, 6 vols., 1845; Churchill’s Poems, 3 vols., 1844.—EDWARD BAKER'S 


EAT "BOOKSHOP, JOHN I BRIGHT STRE ET, BIRMINGHAM. 
OOKS. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all BRANCHES of 
LITERATURE. 
H. J. GLAISHER’S MARCH CATALOGUE NOW READY, 
free. Books at Bargain Prices. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 





Post- 


MACMILLAN AND 60.'S LIST. 


Ready Next Senten, 
Mr. PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE TRUCE IN THE EAST 


And its Aftermath. 
Being a Sequel to “The Re-shaping of the Far East.” 
With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


HER MAJESTY’S REBELS. 
By S. R. LYSAGHT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Truth. —* This admirably written novel is full of the most thrilling 
situations." 


OLD HAMPSHIRE VIGNETTES. By Author 


of “* Mademoiselle Ixe " and “ Cecilia de Noél.” Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. net. 


The Evening Standard. —* The vignettes are charming little pictures of 
delightful rusties.’ 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. 
SCHILLER, M.A., D.Se. 8vo, 10s, net. 
The Athenzum.—‘‘ The most systematic and closely reasoned contribution 


to the literature of this subject which has appeared for many a long year.” 


BY AUTHOR OF “THE FAITH OF A_ CHRISTIAN.” 


THE FIFTH GOSPEL: 
BEING THE PAULINE INTERPRETATION OF THE CHRIST 
, 3s. 6d. net. 


A LAYMAN’S MIND ON CREED AND 


CHURCH. By JOHN STEWART TEMPLETON. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH, OR THE 


DOCTRINE OF CHRIST. By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, Author 
of “ Life of Phillips Brooks,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 6d. net, 


THE POYONOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS 


BELIEF. By JAMES BISSETT ‘PRATT, Ph. WD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


EIGHTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the late Rt. Hon. HENRY FAWCETT, M.P., D.C.L. Eighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 

SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By Wii Brake 


ODGERS, M.A., LL.D., &c. Second Edition by the AvrHor and 
EDWARD James NALDRE tr, of the Middle Temple. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
ac nglish C itveen Series. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
IN THE HEART OF THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES. 


With Maps and Mustentions, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 











By F. C. 8 


Crown 8vo 

















By JAMES OUTRAM. 


NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


BIRDCRAFT. A Ficld Book of 200 Song, Game, and 


Water Birds. By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. With 80 Full-page 
Plates. Ne Ww Impre ression, Crown 8yo, 8s. 64. net 


FOURTH EDITION. 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY 


AND FINE ART. With a Critical Text and Translation of the Poetics. 
By 8S. H. BUTCHER, M.P., Litt.D. Fourth Sen, Svo, 12s. 6d, net, 


MACMILLAN’ 'S GUIDE- BOOKS. 


With numerous Maps and Plaus based upon the latest information, and 
prepared expressly for these Guides. Globe 8vo. 
With 


ITALY AND SICILY. [Fifth Edition. 


Maps and Plans, 10s. net. 


THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 


Including Greece and the Greek Islands, Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, &c. Second Edition, with 27 Maps and Plans, 9s. net. 


THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 


Southern Spain, Northera Africa (Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and 
Second Edition, with 2i Maps and 














55 


Including S 
Tripoli), Sicily, Malta, Corsica, &c. 
Plans, 9s. net. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernest ARTHUR 


GARDNER. With Illustratious, Maps and Plans, 8vo, 21s. net. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: 
Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day to Day. 
TUCKER, Litt.D. Llustrated, Extra Crown Svo, 5s. 

Handbo Archzxology and Antiquities. 
-* This is a most instructive an i illuminating book.” 


the Social and 
By Professor T. G. 


Spectator. 








57 Wigmore Street, 





MACMILLAN and CO.,, Ltd, London. 
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FROM... 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST 


THE FIDDLE STRING. 


A Book 
to be asked 5. H. BRETHERTON, Author of “The Child Mind.” 
for at all With Illustrated Title and Frontispiece Designed by 
Libraries. Ivor Symes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Worth reading by whoever has to do with children.”—Christian World. 
“* Marked by a peculiar freshness and originality.” —Church Times. 


FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG 


Oo. E. V. 
Selected and Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. LUCAS. LUCAS 
Numerous Illustrations by Francis D. Beprorp, Large ° 
crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ; 
calf, 10s. 6d, 
Uniform with Darton's Fine Art Gift-Books. 
“For successive years we have been delighted with Mr, Lucas’s clever 
selection from the child-fiction of our grandfathers and grandmothers, and we 
are left, like Oliver Twist, asking for more.”—Bookman. 


OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 


Selected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by F. D. 
Beprorp. Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Uniform with Darton’s 6s. Series of Fine Art Gift-Books, 

“In ‘Old-Fashioned Tales’ Mr. E. V. Lucas has done well a thing that was 
well worth doing. The purchasing 5m should buy two copies, one for the 
youngsters and the other for himself.”—Morning Post. 


ORIGINAL POEMS AND OTHERS 


By ANN and JANE TAYLOR and ADELAIDE 
O'KEEFFE. ‘Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. LUCAS. 
Iilustrated by Francis D. Beprorp. Printed on superfine 
paper, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Uniform with Darton’s 6s. Series of Fine Art Gift-Books. 
“The quality of the poetry of the Misses Taylor has been praised by such 
great judges that any praise from ourselves would be superfluous,’’—Speaker, 


E. V. 
LUCAS. 





E. V. 
LUCAS. 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 
By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., BY THE 
Bishop of London, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. BISHOP OF 

This Volume contains the full text of the Addresses during 

the North London Mission, including the Answers given to LONDON. 

the Questions received by the Bishop. 


BY CANON SCOTT HOLLAND'S NEW & IMPORTANT VOLUME 
CANON VITAL VALUES. 


SCOTT A Selection from the Sermons preached (for the most part 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral by CANON HENRY SCOT" 
HOLLAND. HOLLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF BOY-WORK. 


By the Rev. SPENCER J. GIBR, Incumbent of North 
Reddish, Stockport. With Introduction by the Rev. H. SOCI- 
SCOTT HOLLAND, Canon of St. Paul’s. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. OLOGY. 
“Tt is a pleasure to come across a work on sociology which studies one 
section at first hand and gives a common-sense suggestion as a result of 
inquiry....... Altogether a book to be warmly commended, of infinitely more 


A WORK 










| 
| 
| 


value to the true student of sociology than half the more pretentious volumes 


on the subject at present issuing from the press.”"—Church Times. 

“It gives us complete possession of the issues at stake. It arrives at 
deliberate conclusions and at practical recommendations. Mr. Gibb’s book 
will prove a trustworthy guide.’’— Aberdeen Journal, 





Now Ready. 


THE SELF-REVELATION OF JESUS. 


By the Rev. CYRI, HEPHER, Vicar of St. John’s Church, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 








IN THE 
ENGLAND. 


AUTHORITY CHURCH OF 


By GORDON CROSSE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


*‘An interesting and important work which deals with the matter in an 
admirable spirit.”—Guardian. 
“A particularly useful book at the present time, for it gives a very concise 


| 
| 





and able account of the constitution of the Church of England from the | 


earliest times up to date, including a summary of the Report of the Royal 
Comuiission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 1906.”"—Church Family Newspaper. 


THE LAW of CHURCHWARDENS 
Fourth AND SIDESMEN IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 





Edition 
: By P. V. SMITH, LL.D. Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor of 
in the the Diocese of Manchester. Cloth boards, 2s. net. 
Press. « Altogether an admirable production.” —Guardian, 
** We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, 
aud conveniently gives what is wauted.”—School Guardian. 
ee as SIXTH EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED 
THROUGHOUT. 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. TURTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 
12th ** The book is of considerable value to every one who is con- 
cerned with the controversy on Christian evidences: it 
Thousand. presents a perfect storehouse of facts, and the conclusions 


which may be legitimately drawn from them.”—Church Times, | 





| 


Other press notices of this excellent volume are too numerous | 


to quote: the Roman Catholic, Nonconformist, Presbyterian, 
and even the Agnostic Press speak in admiration of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Turton’s fair aud candid treatment of his subject. 
—————— ——————————E aren. 
*| BELIEVE IN THE HOLY GHOST. 
A Study of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the Light of Modern 


Thought. By Professor G. H. B. MASTERMAN, Author of ‘* Was Jesus 
Christ Divine ?” (now in itsSrd Edition). Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd, 





| 
| 








Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 


THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.— q , 
Roads. By Rorneran Hurst. XXIII. P aterson’s 


FIRES AND FUEL. 


THE HUNT SERVANTS’ BENEFIT SOCIETY. By 
“ MAINTOP.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
GOLF MATCH. By an Oup OxoniAn Gorn. 


GOLF IN THE LAW COURTS, and Some Recent 
Matches. By F. R. Burrow. 


BUILDING A RAINWATER TANK. 


CounrTIEs.” 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE, 


Illustrated. 
**“SNAPSHOTS” AND PICTURES: 


Photographers. 
HEATHER BURNING. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE POT SHOT. 
DEER IN SEVERE WEATHER. 
THE KYNOCH JOURNAL. 
SOME WINNING POLO PONIES. Illustrated. 
ON ICE AND SNOW IN TYROL. By E. Wroveuroy. 
MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. By the Rey. 


ARUNDELL WHATTON. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR.—Hock-Tide—Old Stacks 
—The Hard Winter in Canada—The Shoe-F lower of India— 
Bacon-curing in Gloucestershire. 


By “Howe 


a Question for 


Portrait of the Week: LADY WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless it is requested that they may be inserted 
free. 

Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anyth ing, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘* The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,”’ 


4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN have just published a new long Novel by JOHN OXENHAM, Author of “Profit and Loss.” 


The First Large Edition has been sold before publication, and a Second is now ready. 


This is entitled 


THE LONG ROAD. és. 


And on the same day was issued a Story of the Socialist Movement by the Author of that famous Novel, “Stephen Remarx.” 


The book is called 


BEHOLD THE DAYS COME! By the Hon. and Rey. James Appgerigy, 3s. 6d. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
GLASS. By Epwarp Ditiox. With 37 Illustrations in 


Collotype and 12 in Colour, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
[The Connoisseur's Library. 
“ An entire and exhaustive history.”—Tribune. 
«The illustrations are excellently reproduced.”—Globe. 


COMMERCE IN WAR. By L. A. AtuerRLey-JONEs, 


» M.P. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


DANTE AND HIS ITALY. By Lonspate Race, B.D. 


Oxon. With 32 Illustrations largely from contemporary Frescoes and 
Documents, demy Svo, 12s. td. net. 

“The aim is an ambitious one, but the task has been successfully accom- 

plished. "—Globe, 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS: 


The Bampton Lectures for 1905. By F. W. Bussetu, D.D., Fellow and 
Vice-Principal of Brasenose Colk Mtn. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
This important work describes the ‘inGeenes of the Christian Church upon 
the development of society. 


THE BRASSES OF ENGLAND. By Herverr W. 


Mackin, M.A. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Books, 
“Mr. Mackliu writes with enviable lucidity.” —Standard. 
“ An appropriate addition to an already valuable series.”’— 


THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. By UH. 
Bastian, M.D., F.R.S, Illustrated, ak my 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

“ Readable, sincere, and intelligible.”— Pall Mall Gazette 
“ A new contribution which can by no possibility be iguored.”—Morning Post. 


THE WOMEN ARTISTS OF BOLOGNA. By Laura 


M Rage. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ The lives of all are extremely interesting.”—Daily Graphic. 
“Written with sympathetic appreciation.”—Globe. 
THE DRINK PROBLEM IN ITS MEDICO-SOCIO- 
LOGICAL ASPECTS, Edited by 'T. N. Ketynack, M.D, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Strictly scientific and practical in the aim in view.’’— Westminster Gaze 
* No better investigation of the disease can be found.”’—Manchester Guardian, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
M.A., 


THE PARISH CLERK. By P. H. Drrcurrevo, 
“Anadmirable book which hits the happy mean between dry scholarship 


Scotsman, 


CHARLTON 


the 


F.S.A. With 31 Illustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


and frivolous gossip.” —Standard, 
“One of the most entertaming books,.’’—Academy. 
* A pleasantand meritorious book entirely satisfying.””—Manchester Guardian. 


“ As entertaining as it 1s nmportant.”’— Daily Mail, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB, By E. V. Lucas. 


With 25 Portraits and Llustrations. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


SIGNS AND PORTENTS IN THE FAR EAST. by 


. 


Everarp Cores. With many Lllustrations, de my 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Brightly written and politieally 1 resting.’ Like ew 
“ An exceptionally shrewd and unprejudiced volume.”’—T.P.'s Weekly. 
“A well written and carefully observed account.”—Dauy Mad, 


POEMS BY WORDSWORTH. Selected by Sroprorp 


A. Brooke, with a Preface and luotroduction. With 40 Tilustrations by 
EomunxpH. New. Witha froutispiece in Photogravure, demy 8vo,7s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. ByS. Barinc-Gouxp. 


24 Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s 
«, the roughly iunterestung and informing book.” —Standard. 


THE NAPLES RIVIERA. By Herserr M. Vauauay. 


With 25 Illustrations mm Colour by Maurice GreirrENHAGEN. 6s, 
* Full of information well digested.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


HOME LIFE IN FRANCE. By M. Beruam-Epwarps. 
lliustrated. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, 6s. 
“Here is a book that will do more to bring English aud French people 
together than a dozen arbi Daw y Telegra; 
Edited 


THE CHURCHMAN’S TREASURY OF SONG. 
A large and varied anthology from a wide range of devotional literature. 


by J. H. Bury, B.D. Feap. Svo, 3s. Gd. net. 

KING JOHN. By Wititam Suakespeare. Edited by 
Ivor B. Joun, M.A., Goldsmiths’ College, University of London. Demy 
Svo, 2s, 6d. net, The Arden Shakespeare. 

KERRY. by Captain C. P. CRANE. With 36 Illustrations 
small pott Svo, 2s. Gd. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. | Little Guides. 

IFPTH E DITION. 


THE SUBSTANCE ‘OF FAITH ; 


A Catechism for Parents and Teachers 
Crown Svo, 2s. net. 
“ This catechism is assuredly a most important, suggestive, hopeful piece of 


tration treaties.” 


, 


allied with Science. 
By Sir Oriver Lovee, F.R.S. 


FICTION 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


TEMPTATION. By Kicuarp Bagor, Author of “ Casting 
of Nets,” “ Donna Diana,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A powe srful drama and discloses Mr. Bagot ‘at his best.’’— Athenzum., 
“ A curious romance with many agreeable features.” —Spectator. 
** We congratulate Mr. Bagot on his fine performance.”"—Daily Mail, 
“ Every character is perfect in its delineation.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THIRD EDITION. 
WHITE FANG. By 


Jack Lonpon, Author of “ The 
Call of the Wild.” With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, 
“The theme really fascinates one.’’—Standard. 
** Interesting right up to the close,”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. By W. B. Maxwett, 


Author of “ Vivien.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This is a new edition of a novel by this famous writer, long out of print and 
practically unknown, 
SECOND EDITION, 


A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. 


Watson. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“It is a book to read, for 1t is full of the delights of summer.” — 
* May be regarded as a considerable success.” —Speaker, 
* Delicate and alluring as the title.’—Athenzum., 
“A very charming book indeed.”—T'ribune. 
“*The merriest romance I have met with for a long day.”"—Star, 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS, 
THE KINSMAN. By Mrs. ALFrep SipGwick, Author 
of “‘Cynthia’s Way.” With 8 Lllustrations by C. E. Brocx, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Light, bright and amusing.”’— Punch. 
“A capital specimen of fantastac comedy.”—Spectator, 
* Most entertaining and fuil of humour.”—Tribune, 
** Full of fresh and amusing dialogue.” —Times. 
** Good comedy in the imcideuts that lead toa comfortable close.”—Graphic, 


THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. By Mary E. 


Manx. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**An extraordinarily poignant story.”—Spectator. 
“A very tender and graceful book.”—Athena2um. 
**Mrs. Mann has never done a finer piece of work.”—Observer. 
‘A most penetrating and poignant story.”—Daiy Chronicle. 
“Very prettily and touchingly told.’’—Globe. 


HARRY AND URSULA. 


“ Harry and Ursula are as fascinating as their story.” 
“ An exceedingly mteresting story, very brightly told.” 
“Tt has humamity and genuime pathos.’’—Dai y Mai. 

“ Invested with quiet charm and convincing atmosphere.”—Court Journal. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. by Mary Fryp.arer, Author 


ot “The Rose of Joy.” With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Infinitely sympathetic, her scenes are as lov: ible as her figures.” 
‘estminster Gazette 
“Is decidedly remarkabie. It contains much thought and unusual observa- 
tion, and the style is both careful aud fi ushed.” — World, 
** Shows tine sympathy and strength.”—Morning Leader. 


SECOND EDITION, 
LIVING LIES. 


By EstuHer MILLER. 


** A good novei well worth reading.” — World. 


By H. B. Marriorr 
Daily Mail, 


By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Onlooker. 
Birmingham Post. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** The plot 1s worked out with no little skilil."—Athenaum 
“Full of dramatic and emotionai mterest.’’—Belfast News ls 
* Cleverly constructed, well written, and likely to please. tsman. 


A WILDERNESS WINNER. By Epiru A. 


= Vivid impressi¢ ms that captivate by their freshness and their absolute 
une onventionality.”—Pall Mall Gazette 

‘A very interesting story, full of humanity. "*— Manchester Guardian, 
“ This really fine book.” —Shefield Independent. 

, ’ 

THE PLOW-WOMAN. By ELeanor Gates, 
“The Biography of a Prairie Girl.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is deserving of unstinte d praise.” 

*A vivid picture of frontier life. Eastern News 
** Has originality and very considerabie dramatic fe yree.”” —Evening Standard, 


BARNETT. 


Author of 


STEPPING WESTWARD. By M. E. Peawozs Crown 
Svo, 6s 
“ There is real individuality and charm in these stor .”"*—Da I 
** Readers will not fail to be amused.” —U 
* These brief chronicles are perfect in their way.”— Morning Le 


THE OTHER PAWN. By Mary Deas. Crown Svo, 6s 


“Opens in Bath in the mid-Victorian heyday of that city. It te we 


done. Evening Standard 
A thoroughly humorous, bright and engaging novel.” —G . 
* The dialogue is full of individual tlavour, and the descriptive matter is o 
a very high order.” —Gla He i : 





work, lucid, helpful, iliuminating, and should do much to revive true 
rel yn." —Daily Chronicle, 


ST. ‘PAUL'S EPISTLES 0 THE COLOSSIANS AND 
PHILEMON. Edited by H. . Ksieut, M.A, ran “i “ tod 


“A clear, succinct, and readable study.”—Scotsman. 


THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE, which Disentangles the Soul 


1 brings it by the Inward Way to the Fruition of Perfect Contempla 
tion, and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. Written by Dr. Micuar. 


‘A very interesting picture.”—Sunday Times. 
DISCIPLES. By Mary Crossre. Crown 8yo, 6s 
* There is a certain keenness which makes it always good reading Time 
*“*At once powerful and exquisitely written East A Daily T 
** There is some good character drawing aud a vein of humour 

Shefield Independent 
n such a vivid picture of Lreland,”’ 

( tJ 


*“* It is long since a novelist has give 


A HUMAN TRINITY. 


By Royatp Macponaup, Author 





pe Mo.inos, Priest. Translated from the Italian copy printed at Venice, 
1685. Edited, with an Introduction, by Katuiteen Lytretron. With a 
Preface by Canon Scorr Ho_tanp. Small pott Svo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. [The Library of De votion. 


of ** The Sea Maid.” Crown 8vo, 6s 


*“ Excellently written, its « lialogue, its situations, its narrative always vivid 


and o mcentrated.” —Time 


* Handled throughout with good taste and cleverness,”—Scotsman, 
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MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


HISTORY, 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. 


By Dr. ALBERT VON RUVILLE (Privat Dozent at the University of Halle). 
With 15 Portraits, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net.* [In the press, 
*,* Pitt's education, early friends, short military career, entry to the House of Commons, rise and fall, comprise a career which embraced some of th 
most critical periods in the history of England—the struggle against France and the alliance with Frederick the Great, the war in North America and the 
conquest of Canada, the expulsion of the French from India. A special characteristic of the work is the careful study of the first-hand sources of informati » 
Apart from the documents at the Record and Colonial Offices, the anthor has made much use of the Prussian State Archives, and has thus been able to = 
new light upon hitherto obscure episodes in Pitt’s career. bed 


THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF ROME. 


By GUGLIEMO FERRERO. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 17s. net.* [In the press. 
Vol. I. IMPERIALISM AND THE REPUBLIC. | Vol. Il. JULIUS CAESAR. 


*.* A history of the age of Casar from the death of Sulla to the Ides of March, covering the critical years in which Roman Imperialism definitely asserted 
its sway over the civilised world, when, by the conversion of the Mediterranean into an Italian lake, Italy entered upon her historic task as intermediary 
between the Hellenised East and barbarous Europe. 


. 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY: a Survey of Man’s Record, 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon, JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Vol. V.—EASTERN EUROPE: The Greeks after Alexander the Great—Turkey in Europe and Armenia—The Albanians—Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia to their Union with Austria in 1526—The Slovenian and Servian-Croatian Race—The Danube Peoples—Western Europe. (In the press, 
*,* Vols. VI. and VIII. will complete the Work. 
8 super-royal 8vo volumes, with many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black-and-White Illustrations. Each volume, cloth, 15s. net ; half-morocco, 21s. net.* 


———__, 




















HEALTH AND DIET. 


METABOLISM and PRACTICAL MEDICINE, 


By CARL VON NOORDEN, Professor of the First University Medical Klinik in Vienna. 


The English Version by a staff of Translators under the Editorship of I WALKER HALL, Professor of Pathology, University College, Bristol ; 
Pathologist to the Royal Infirmary, Bristol. 
3 vols. royal 8vo, £2 12s. 6d. net. Vols. I. and II. are ready; Vol. IIT. is in the press.* 

*,* The study of Metabolism is, perhaps, the most significant characteristic of the medical science of to-day. The theory of a constant change of tissue 
in the human body, brought about by many different internal and external influences, has for long been vaguely felt as being at the bottom of all that we can 
know of the building and destructive forces affecting our health and constitution. In this monumental work Professor von Noorden has for the first time 
collected the result of the labour of hundreds of medical men, and of bis own personal investigations. 


A GUIDE TO MODERN COOKERY. 


By A. ESCOFFIER, of the Carlton Hotel. 1 vol. demy 8vo. [In the press. 
*,* The art of the preparation of food is undergoing a process of evolution, and the most eminent of its professors is M. Escoffier. In this work he 
treats it from a scientific standpoint, and gives not only a large number of his own recipes, but some of the favourite old ones. 


THE NUTRITION OF MAN. _ ® RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, Ph.D. LLD, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, I4s. net. [ Ready. 
*,* The author of “ Physiological Economy of Nutrition ’’ has in this work summed up the results of a long series of experiments connected with the 
nourishing qualities of various food-stuffs. He is acknowledged to be one of the most eminent authorities on dietetics, and his new work will appeal to the 
general reader as well as to scientists. 





NATURE. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Illustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS, F.L.S. 


Revised by J. E. BAGNAL, A.LS. With 75 Plates in Colour, 1 vol. 4to.* [In the press, 
*,* A book which will appeal to the trained botanist as well as to every lover of nature. The Publisher believes that the illustrations are the perfection 


of colour-printing. A COUNTRYSIDE CHRONICLE. 


By S. L. BENSUSAN. Illustrated by CARTON MOORE PARK. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. [ Just out. 
One of those rare books which can be read slowly with no desire to lay it down.’’—Manchester Courier. 


° 


“A notably good book. 





KIT-CAT NOVELS. 
Mr. HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing that he will publish next week the first volume of a New 
Series of Novels, entitled ‘‘ Kit-Cat Novels,” price 4s. each. 
OUR LADY OF THE BEECHES. | HIS HIGHNESS SANDRO. 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN, Author of “Pam,” &c. By KASBECK. [In the press, 

With Frontispiece in Colour by WILLIAM NICHOLSON. [Next week. A very remarkable first book, the scene of which is laid in the Caucasus. 
MRS. JONES'S BONNET. MARY. 

By GERALD BENDALL. [In the press. By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. [In the press. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


GHETTO COMEDIES. MEMOIRS OF A PERSON OF QUALITY. 
By l. ZANGWILL. With 24 Illustrations in Colour. [April 19th. By ASHTON HILLIERS. [Second Impression. 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE. ~ THE INVADER. 
By J. GALSWORTHY, Author of ‘‘ The Man of Property. 
{Second Impression. By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “Sons of the Sword.” 


[In the press. 


THE EXPENSIVE MISS DU CANE. 





By & MACNAUGHTAN, SIR ELYOT OF THE WOODS. 
Author of “ A Lame Dog's Diary.” [Third Impression. By EMMA BROOKE, Author of “Susan Wooed and Susan Won,” &e. 
In the press, 
THE LOST WORD. te 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL, Author of “ The Grey World.” PRINCE HAGE N. 
[Second Impression. By UPTON SINCLAIR, Author of ‘‘The Jungle.” [In the press. 


* PROSPECTUS OF THESE WORKS ON APPLICATION. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 








NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
“One of the most perfect military narratives in the language.” 


A STAFF OFFICER’S SCRAP-BOOK 


By Lieut.-General Sir 
Panoramic Sketches, 


IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. With numerous 
and Illustrations, 2 vols. 


Maps, 
demy 8vo, 18s. net each. 











—_ 


SIR CHARLES ELIOT’S NEW BOOK. 
LETTERS FROM THE FAR EAST. 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., Author of “Turkey in 
Europe,” “The East Africa Protectorate,” &c. Demy 8vo, 
Illustrated, 8s. 6d. net. 


CHURCH & STATE IN FRANCE, 
1300 TO 1907. By ARTHUR GALTON, Vicar of Edenham. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES. By Major-General Sir Owen 
TUDOR BURNE, G.C.LE., K.C.S.I. Demy 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, 15s. net. 

4{THENEZUM.—“* Memories’ will be read with unqualified pleasure by 
those who do not share his political views as well as by those who do. The 
book is certain to secure a wide public.” ; : 

WORLD,—“ Sir Owen will establish his reputation as a raconteur by the 
number of good stories about celebrated people which came within his personal 
or OBE.- “This isa book to be grateful for—one far exceeding in interest 
avy of the kind that have been issued for a considerable time.” 


A PICNIC PARTY IN WILDEST 


AFRICA, Being a Sketch of a Winter's Trip to some of the 
Unknown Waters of the Upper Nile. By C. W. L. BULPETT. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 12s. 6d. net, 
EVENING STANDARD.—“ A graphic account of travel, sport, exploration, 
and adventure. As is now usual, an intrepid lady shared these ‘simple 
jleasures, or violent delights, and the extracts from her diary give zest toa 
reezy and well-illustrated volume.” ; 
DAILY NEWS.—“ This modest account of what was certainly an uncon- 
ventional form of pienic affords excellent reading.” | 
DAILY MAIL.—“ The stay-at-home with the itch for travel will enjoy 
this book as much as the traveller himself.” 


TIPPOO TIB. ‘The Story of his Career 


in Central Africa. Narrated from his own Accounts by Dr, 
HEINRICH BRODE. With Portrait and Map, 10s. 6d. net. 


Sie Cuantes Exot, in a special preface, says :—‘‘This biography is worth 
reading both as a story and as a valuable addition to the obscure and scanty 
records of African history.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Gives a remarkable picture of Africa before and 
during the period of its passing under the influence of Europeans.” 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND 
ANECDOTES OF AN OLD OFFICER. By Colonel 
JAMES P. ROBERTSON, C.B. With Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,.—“ As alluring to the reader's fancy as an attractive 
novel. He must be read to be thoroughly enjoyed, this man of war and 
constant adventure.” 

WORLD.—" Quite the most genial and entertaining of recent military 
biographies.” 


SIX RADICAL THINKERS. (Bentham 


—J. S. Mill—Thomas Carlyle—Cobden—Mazzini—T. H. 
Green.) by JOHN MacCUNN, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
TRIBUNE.—“It is hardly necessary to say that Professor MacCunn has 
given usa remarkable book, Still less is it necessary to dwell! on its lucidity, 
its suggestiveness, and its vivacity. For it has one merit so distinguished as 
to throw all other qualities into the shade. Professor MacCunn's study of the 
evolution of political thought is marked by that refined and delicate dis- 
crimination in the process of sifting and analysing which was the peculiar 
gift of the late Professor Sidgwick, and, unlike Sidgwick’s criticism, it 
succeeds in leaving behind a definite impression and the apprehension of a 
continuous development through all the stages that are so scrupulously 
differentiated.” 


SOME PROBLEMS OF EXIST- 
ENCE. By NORMAN PEARSON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Pearson carries out his disquisitions with 
such persuasive skill and such modest reasonableuess that I think his book is 
likely to prove of considerable service to men worried and perplexed in an 
age which is for ever halting between two opinions, and rarely able to make 
up its mind.” 

NOTTINGHAM EXPRESS,—“ The book well represents the trend of modern 
thought as that thought is being moulded and shaped by the teachings of the 
science of to-day.” 


NEW EDITION. 
LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA 


HOLLAND. Selected and Edited by her Son, BERNARD 
HOLLAND. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


By the Author of “ Folly ” and “The Reaper.” 


The Golden Hawk. 


By EDITH RICKERT. 


DAILY MAIL,—**‘ The Golden Hawk’ may be read, and will be read, with 
sheer pleasure in the exuberance of life.” 
_ DAILY  cecnatitiie light, bright, frothy syllabub of a story, and a 
joy to read.” 

TRIBUNE.—*“* The Golden Hawk’ is a book that should be missed by no 
reader with a taste for true romance.” 

PALL MALL GAZETITE,—“ A delightful romance, full of life, passion, and 
sunshine, ‘ The Golden Hawk ’ is a triumph of the story-teller’s art.” 

EVENING STANDARD.—* It is delightful, full of sunshine and youth and 
daring, with an absurdity and a pathos all its own.” 


By the Author of “The House of Shadows.” 


The Sundered Streams 
By REGINALD FARRER. 


DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ If our austere editor were more tolerant of slangy 
phrases, we should say of Mr. Farrer’s book that it is awfully clever. His 
satirical humour is delicious, and not more delicious than it is delicate. It is in 
sheer literary workmanship that Mr. Farrer excels. Whether he is describing 
a room, a landscape, or an emotion, he does it as only an accomplished artist 
— do it. Give us the work of an accomplished artist, and we ask for nothing 

tter.”’ 





By the Author of “The Seething Pot.” 


Benedict Kavanagh. 
By G. A, BIRMINGHAM. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a splendidly interesting book, and incidentally 
contains many brilliant miniature studies of, among others, leaders of 
Orangeism, Catholic priests, Dublin bounders, Gaelic leaguers, silly girls, 
and proselytising enthusiasts.” 


First impression sold out. 
Second impression nearly sold out. 
Third Impression ready on Monday. 


THE NEXT STREET BUT ONE. 
By M. LOANE, Author of “The Queen's Poor.” 6s, 
DAILY MAIL.—* Level-headed, practical, and exceptionally keen, it is an 





almost unique contribution to the literature of a question which yearly 
becomes more pressing. Miss Loane’s former book, ‘The Guess ‘oor,’ 
gained her high praise from some of those who knew what she was talking 


about, This volume is indeed by far the best work of its sort we have been 
fortunate enough to come across.”’ 

SPECTATOR.—“ A veritable armoury of wit and good sense for those who 
are determined to oppose the attacks of the Socialists on the family, and 
who mean to resist with all their might the pauperisation of the nation.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—*I think everybody who knows anything 
oon Se poor will be impressed by the force and truth and humour of these 
sketches.” 


THE CHRONICLES OF MOREA. A Study of 
Greece in the Middle Ages. By Sir RENNELL RODD, G.C.V.0., 
K.C.M.G., C.B., Author of “ Customs and Lore of Modern 
Greece,” “ Ballads of the Fleet,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Sir Rennell Rodd has done what Gibbon did not care to 
do. He has pursued ‘the obscure and various dynasties that rose and fell on 
the continent or in the isles.’ He has given them life, and compiled a 
coherent narrative such as has not been offered to us before in English.’ 


THUCYDIDES MYTHISTORICUS. 
By F. M. CORNFORD, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Demy S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ An exhaustive and fascinating study. Mr. 

Cornford has made a contribution not merely to the interpretation of Thucy- 


dides, but to the understanding of ancient thought in general, of great origin- 
ality and of permanent value.” 


AT THE WORKS. A Study of a North 


Country Town. By Lady BELL. With Illustrations, crown 


8vo, 6s. 
A HUNTING CATECHISM. By 
Col. R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 








London: 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street. Bond Street, W. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS, 


LORD DUNRAVEN ON DEVOLUTION. 
THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND, 









































The Case for Devolution and Conciliation. By the Right Hon. the ‘ 
EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K.P. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The GLOBE. The STANDARD. 

‘*Lord Dunraven presents the case in moderate “Opportunely enough, Lord Dunraven has 
and judicial terms......The clear and direct | issued in book form a plea for Devolution, It 
manner of his treatment gives every possible | is, in fact, an argued manifesto on behalf of the 
advantage to his reasoning criticism, which will | Irish Reform  Association...... pleasantly and 


meet with the attention it invites from both sides | lucidly written.” 

of the Irish Channel.” 
dhe SPECTATOR, DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“Englishmen will cordially echo his wish that ** All who take serious part in that discussion 


Irishmen of different classes and creeds would | should be glad to welcome this earnest, yet 
soberly and peacefully betake themselves to the | unrhetorical, statement of the case for Devolu- 


consideration of Irish affairs.” tion.” 


-« §MALL ~HOLDINGS. 


“fn 
TWO IMPORTANT PAMPHLETS—JUST PUBLISHED. 


HOW LANDLORDS ' CAN CREATE SMALL | THE WORKING OF THE SMALL HOLDINGS ACT, 
HOLDINGS. SOME EXAMPLES. By L. JEBB. Demy WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS AMENDMENT. By 
8vo, in Paper Covers, 6d. net. L. JEBB. Dey 8vo, in P. Pager Covers, 1s. net. 


GEORGE ‘CRABBE AND HIS TIMES. 


By RENE HUCHON, Lecturer in English Literature at the Faculty of Letters of the University of Nancy. Translated by 
FREDERICK CLARKE. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
































“Mr. Huchon has given us a book which is as readable as it is exact, and the excellence of his work has been preserved by the 
translator. It cannot but increase the interest taken not only in Crabbe the versifier, or Crabbe the realist, but in Crabbe the 
Suffolk parson, in the stress and struggle of his early life, and in the more placid sorrows of his later life. It is a monument to 
Crabbe’s work and to his personality which we E nglish folk should grudge to a Frenchman at the same time as we thank him for 
showing us how our native talent should be honoured. A full bibliog graphy and an adequate index increase the value of the work 


as a book of reference.”—Daily Graphic. 





THE STORY OF PORT ROYAL. |LIFE AND LABOUR IN _ INDIA. 
By Mrs. ROMANES, Author of “The Life and Letters of By A. Yvusur-Aur, M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.), M.RAS, 
George John Rom: mes,” &c, &c. With Illustrations, | Jarrister-at-Law, of His Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. With Illustrations, including Drawings by Native Artists, 








This book tells the ry of P. ont R yal from within. It is an account of demy 8vo, 12s. net. : 
the religious movement which took its beginnings from the reform which the t 
famous Mere A Ari auld brought about in the monastery, but which | This is the first attempt, by an Indian, to deal with the life of the people f 
spread far beyo comunity of nuns ; a movement which was due mainly of India in a comprehensive spirit. While completely in touch with the 
to the great « ri rtain great souls experienced at that time, a desire people, the writer has the advantages of administrative experience and an : 
to restore spiritual reli u. The writer has tried to show that the Port | E ‘ug lish training. Ina series of clear-cut silhouettes, he lays before us the 
Royalists were loyal Catholics; ai " that their theology was that of the characteristics ‘and tendeucies, social and industrial, of the people His 1 
undivided Church. The book is not in any way a history of the Jansenists. | rem irks on social organisation have some be aring on the questions raised in 


It simply treats of Port Royal and the Port Royalists, 1601-1709, Lord Miuto's great speech to the > Deputation. 


THE TRACER OF LOST PERSONS | DANIEL QUAYNE. 


J. S. FLETCHER’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 











ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 






J = ‘. 2 a sao ntiae of ‘The Threshing Floor’ has given us a really remarkable 
Mr. Chambers has the gift of versatility. In his new Novel | successor.......the story has a fresh and an earnest note of its own, and it 
. grap . les manfully with some pecu! liarly profow:1 and neglected problems in 
huiman passion and declension.”"—Standard. 






there is Comedy, Humour, Romance, and Laughter. 














AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE LATE DR. SALMON, ON WHICH HE WAS ENGAGED 
DURING THE LAST MONTHS OF HIS LIFE. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE GOSPELS. 


A Commentary on the Synoptic Narrative. By the late Reve GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Edited by the Rev. NEWPORT J. D. WHITE, D.D. Demy Svo, lds. net. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF TWO OF THE LATE 


CANON MOBERLY’S WORKS. 


Demy 8vo, 6s. net each. 


ATONEMENT AND PERSONALITY. | MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD. 


MURRAY, Albemarle 
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Messrs. Hutchinson § Co.’s Spring Announcements 





~ Extinct Birds 


By the Hon. 
WALTER ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 


mpt to write in one volume a 
=, pam of those birds whieh have 
b come extinct in historical times—that 
~’ ithin the last six or seven hundred 
hoy to which are added a few which 
are almost extinct, or which may be 
considered extinct 
In imperial 4to (15 by 11), handsomely 

bound, £25 net 
With 45 magnificent Coloured Plates 
(embracing 63 subjects) from paintings 
executed expressly for the Work from an 
Unique Collection of Specimens made 
and reproduced at very great cost, and 
with other Illustrations 


dition is limited to 300 Cxepies, 
=> Copy numbered and signed 


[May 


- Handy Book for Lovers of 
Bird Life 


Birds of the 
Countryside 


By FRANK FINN, B.A. 
In cloth gilt, 5s. net 


With about 1380 Full-page and other 
Illustrations and 12 Full-page Coloured 


Plates 


“No better or more interesting com- 
panion for a stroll in the spring and 
summer days could be chosen by those 
who wish to be on speaking acquaintance 
with the birds they may come across.” 


Westminster Gazette 





An Important Work on the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance 


The Allies 


By Major-Gen. 

Sir HENRY COLVILE, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., &c. 
Author of “The Work of the IX. 
Division,” &c., Kc. 


In 1 vol., cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. 
With Frontispiece 


[April 





Maori and 
Polynesian 


By 
J. MACMILLAN BROWN 


In cloth gilt, 6s. 


A fundamental view taken by the author 
is that the Polynesians are Caucasians. 
This idea he expands and develops in a 
very able manner, and his book should 
prove most acceptable to all who are 
interested in the subject, which is by no 
means restricted to the anthropologist 


l April 








Queen Hortense 
And her Friends 


By I. A. FTATLOR 
Author of “Queen Henrietta Maria,” 
&e., &e. 


In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. 
net. Illustrated with 24 Full-page Plates 
and 2 Photogravure Portraits 

Queen Hortense was the daughter of 
the Empress Josephine by her first 
husband, Alexandre Viscomte de Beau- 
harnais. She was, moreover, not only 
the step-daughter of Napoleon L., but 
the wife of Louis Bonaparte, King of 
Holland, Napoleon’s third brother, and 
the mother of Napoleon III. Such a 
life, with so many remarkable associa- 
tions and incidents, cannot fail to be of 
the greatest interest [ April 





THE PRIME MINISTER'S OPINION OF 


The Soul 
Market 


In cloth gilt, 6s. With Illustrations 


‘Towards the close of last Session I 
found myself side by side in one of the 
division lobbies with the Prime Minister, 
who asked me if I had read Miss Malvery’s 
‘The Soul Market.’ Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman remarked that what struck 
him most of all about the book was the 
fact that it should have been written by 
a stranger. We send our missionaries 
abroad to bring religion and civilisation 
to Kastern nations; here is a lady from 
India who comes as a sort of missionary 
to England, although not expecting to 
act in that capacity, and her book 
compels attention for that if for no 
other reason.”—Prrcy ALpEN, Esq., M.P. 

[3rd Large Edition 





HUTCHINSON'S 


NEW 6- 


NOVELS 





“T always note with interest what books crop up at dinner 
parties, and I observe a tendency to fill in awkward pauses 
It well deserves its 


with ‘Have you read “ Adam’s Clay” ?’ 
notoriety.” 


“Worthy of Balzac.”—Standard. 


“This brilliant and engrossing novel.”— World. 


| 
Adam’s Clay | 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


The Angel and the Outcast 


By G. COLMORE 
“The study of the noble Mary Anne is interesting and 
appealing, but by far the most memorable thing in the book 
is the almost intolerable picture of the slaughter-houses of 
England and the cruelties practised in them. 
went into hysterics over the dangers of tinned meat after the 


All England 


publication of ‘ The Jungle’; it remains to be seen whether 
the sufferings of the cattle we consume will rouse anyone to 


2nd Edition 


help in a vitally needed reform.”—Standard. 


[2nd Edition at press 





The Cruise of the | 
Make-Believes 


By TOM GALLON 


“The plot is original and whimsical, | 
the characters are deftly drawn and | 
cleverly contrasted. ‘The situations are 
amusing and sometimes irresistibly ludi- | 
crous. But a sweet dignity always 
surrounds Bessie, who is one of the most 
charming heroines of recent fiction. In 
none of his books has Mr. om Gallon dis- 
playedaricher or more delicate fancy than 
IN this delightful story.” Scotsman. | 


Captain | 
Kirke Webbe | 


By F. W. HAYES 


[Tuesday next | 





JUST READY. 


The Return of 
Richard Carr 


By WINIFRED BOGGS 


| 
| 


“A new writer of great power. The 


story is marked by rare skill, alike as to | 
character and incident. All the principal | 
figures are admirably drawn. 
the author has a great future.” 


Assuredly 


—Manchester Couri r. 





The Toll Bar 


By 
J. E. BUCKROSE 
Author of “The Wood End” 
[This Day 











A Dull 


London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 


2np EDITION 


Peggy the Pilgrim 


By G. B. BURGIN 


“In delineating Peggy, Mr. Burgin 
has excelled. We have rarely followed 
with greater pleasure the course of a 
character in modern fiction than the 
development of the little lodging-house 
slave into a clever, beautiful, and 
supremely unselfish woman. All the 
personages depicted in the novel are 
admirably presented, but Peggy stands 
supreme.”—Birmingham Post, 


Girl’s 
Destiny 


By Mrs. BAILLIE-REYNOLDS 
[ Ready April 2nd 
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If variety is the virtue of a publisher’s list, Messrs, CHAPMAN and HALL may venture tg 
claim your attention jor the jellowing striking List of New Publications :— 


NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL’S EPOCH-MAKING' BOOK, 


THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


By the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 











CONTENTS. 


THE NAME AND THE SITUATION. | THE ETERNAL CHRIST. | SALVATION, JUDGMENT, AND THE 
GOD AND THE UNIVERSE. THE INCARNATION OF THE SON OF LIFE TO COME. 

MAN IN RELATION TO GOD. GoD. THE CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM 
THE NATURE OF EVIL. THE ATONEMENT. OF GOD. 

JESUS THE DIVINE MAN. THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURE. &e., &e. 





THE NEW THEOLOGY. ™ ™ "os scum, tA ot me 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER’S BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
FROM NABOTH’S VINEYARD: being Impressions of South Africa. 


By Lieut.-General Sir WILLIAM F. BUTLER, G.C.B., 


Author of “The Great Lone Land,” “ The Campaign of the Cataracts,” “ Life of General Gordon,” “ Life of Sir George Pomeroy 
. Colley,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








ee, 


“ Full of charm and power......It is the work of a prophet, seeing the end “This is a book which is bound to arouse deep searchings of heart, and, 
and the beginning : seeing the end in the begiuning......It is, above all, the perhaps, no little acrimonious controversy ; but whatever the opinions that 
work of one who in large historic outlook sees the rise and fall of nations and may be formed upon the fallibility of the author’ 8s judgments, there will, at 
the inner meaning of that rise and fall...... The whole forms a tragic story.” any rate, be a universal agreement upon the integrity of aim and the keen 

—Daily News conscientiousness which underlie all his investigations and colour all his 

“ His knowledge is so accurate and his judgment so terribly true.” decisions. Sir William Butler's authority to speak upon South African politics 

—Daily Chronicle. is unimpugned.”’—Daily Telegraph. 





JABEZ BALFOUR’S LIFE STORY, 


MY PRISON LIFE. 


By JABEZ SPENCER BALFOUR. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


** A book clearly written and full of information.”"—Daily News. “ The book isa human document of considerable interest.” —Yorkshire Post, 
“Interesting from end to end......Abounds in shrewd and wise suggestions.” **It deserves to be studied by all who have come in contact in an official 
—Daily Chronicle. capacity with the criminal classes.” —Daily Graphic. 





DR, LAPPONI’S BOOK ON SPIRITISM. 


HYPNOTISM AND SPIRITISM: a Critical and Medical Study. 


By Dr. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI, Chief Physician to Their Holinesses Leo XIII. and Pius X., Professor of 
Anthropology in thé Academy of Rome. Translated by Mrs. PHILIP GIBBS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

This book gives the authoritative view of the Roman Catholic Church on these burning questions, set forth by one of the foremost 
men of science, whose death has so recently been recorded. It has made a tremendous stir upon the Continent. It traces the study of 
Hypnotism and Spiritism from the earliest ages to the present day, and defines the future of the science and its probable bearing 
upon national life. 





NOTABLE WORKS OF FICTION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE APPLE OF EDEN.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF KATHARINE. 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, Author of “The Apple of Eden,” “ Traffic,’ &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


a compet, help feeling an absorbing interest in the progress of this | ** Sure to be read and talked about.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

tale.”"—S ard. The Davly Mail says :—‘* We have nothing but praise for the essential part 
“The ‘studs of a woman's soul in the face of two vivid, lightning-like | of his work. It reveals a rare insight into character, and deals sincerely with 

revelations. It raises a problem and sets a chain of thought in motion, and in | the complicated strands of human nature.” 

these respects it satisfies the demand of serious, self-respecting fiction." The Morning Leader says :—‘‘ The general situation is a fine one......the book 
“Clever and interesting.”"—Morning Post. —Dairly Telegraph. is impressive......the dénouement is powerful and originally handled.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “JEZEBEL,” 


TOWIN G-P ATH BEsS S 


By RICHARD PRYCE, Author of “The Successor,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s 


*** Towing-Path Bess,’ by Richard Pryce, is a collection of excellently told short stories. The story that gives the book its title is a brilliant little study 
of a factory girl, and included in the volume is ‘ A Girl of Lambeth,’ which is the basis of Mr. Pryce’s aud Mr. Fenn’s little play, ‘ His Child.’”—Daily Mail, 





NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION—THE CHEAPEST COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


“ Worthy of a place on the shelves of the most exacting bookbuyer.”"—DAILY MAIL. 


THE POPULAR DICKENS. Complete in 22 Volumes. 


With a Frontispiece, Decorative Titice-page, and End Papers Designed by CHARLES GREEN. In cloth, 1s. net per vol.; in 
leather, 2s. net per vol. 
This edition of Dickens will comprise the whole of his writings, including, of course, the copyright stories, which editions without Chapman and Hall’s 
jmprint do not contain, and will be issued at the rate of two or three volumes a month, 
it can truthfully be said that these Volumes are wonderful value for the money. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU A VOLUME. 
Never before have such — and taste been given for so low a price as ONE SHILLING. 
BARNABY RUDGE. Vow ready. OLIVER TWIST. ™ ready. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. } GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 





London : CHAPMAN |; and HALL, Limited. 
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(Limited) at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 23rd, 1907. 
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